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AIRTRENDS 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 20, 1954 


ABOUT-FACE OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT in new order directing the AF, 





Army, and Navy to spread defense dollars more widely will have a major 
effect on aircraft industry. Order specifically cautions against concentra- 
tion of orders with major suppliers, even if they are low bidders. 


New criteria: Maintenance of multiple sources of supply, geographical 
dispersal, avoidance of concentration of contracts among a few com- 
panies, multiple awards, preservation of skilled labor forces, utilization 
of existing open-industry capacity, preservation of essential manage- 
ment organization and know-how, and maximum subcontracting. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY’S ORDER BACKLOG, as of Sept. 30, was $14.9 billion 





with 94% of the aircraft backlog, 97% of engine backlog, and 86% of 
propeller backlog for the military services. 


Effect of new maximum subcontracting policy on these existing orders 





is questionable although it should mean more subcontracting. Assistant 
Air Force Secretary Roger Lewis will meet with his 16-man Advisory 
Committee on Small Business on Jan. 28, at which time the overall 
effect of the directive should gain some definition. 


MAXIMUM EFFECT OF POLICY should be felt on new contracts and it may 





well decide successful bidder on at least one major USAF competition 
now underway. On basis of fiscal 1955 spending through Oct. 31 by USAF 
and Navy, this would affect about $3.2 billion of fiscal 1955 contracting. 
Actually USAF and Navy had $8.9 billion in unobligated funds as of 
Oct. 31. Air Force share represented about $6.5 billion and the Navy 
share $2.3 billion. 


TURBINE TRANSPORT RACE, military and civil, is at its all-time peak of 





activity and competitive pressure. Domestically there is a big push on 
between individual companies to get the first turbine transport, turbojet 
or turboprop, into airline service. Internationally the struggle is between 
England and the U. S. American manufacturers are hopeful they can 
get jets and turboprops into the hands of world airline operators before 
de Havilland can make up the ground lost by the Comet disasters. 


Major factor in this country’s jet transport schedule is outcome of the 
USAF jet tanker competition, due to be decided any day now. 





BOEING IS OFFERING THE 707 jet transport to the airlines for delivery in 





early 1958 if orders are placed early in 1955. An order for 25 would be 
completed in 17 months, for 20 in 14 months, and for 15 in 11 months, 
Boeing president William Allen told the airlines. Boeing’s current price 
estimate: $4.25 million based on orders for 50 aircraft. 


LOCKHEED IS INDICATING DELIVERY of its turboprop-powered 1449 in 








early 1957. Unoflicial cost estimate: $2.5/$3 million. Promise: “over 75 
mph faster block speed than piston engine transports, 30 mph faster 





AIRTRENDS ........., 


than any projected propeller-driven, long-range, commercial transports.” 
Powered by four Pratt & Whitney T-34’s, the 1449 grosses 175,000 pounds. 


CONVAIR IS PUSHING PLANS for a four-engine version of the Convair 340 
but outlook is clouded by engine availability. Problem faced by Convair 
is acknowledged preference of American Airlines, the largest single air- 
line customer and one now seeking such a plane, for four-engines. 


Rolls-Royce will not sell the 1500-1800-hp Dart turboprop to any man- 
ufacturer for applications competitive with the Vickers Viscount until 
1958. Press reports from London had previously stated that Convair had 
ordered eight Darts. It is still not apparent if the ban on such sales 
applies to engines for a prototype plane. 








ANSWER TO CONVAIR’S ENGINE PROBLEM can go either of two ways: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., which holds U. S. license rights on the 
Dart engine, is reportedly meeting with Rolls-Royce late this month to 
decide on possible U. S. production of the small turboprop. This would 
also enhance possibility that Fairchild will go ahead with production 
of the Fokker F-27 feeder line plame which uses the Dart engine. 
(Fokker is going ahead with production before flight of the prototype 
plane and reportedly has a firm order from Trans-Australia Airlines.) 


Other alternative for Convair is a twin-engine turboprop version of the 
340 powered by Allison 3750-hp 501-D10 engine, commercial version of 
the T56-A-1. Allison has written to the airline presidents offering the 
Model 501-D10 for delivery in March 1957 at $87,000 each. The GM sub- 
sidiary has asked CAA to witness the military qualification tests of the 
T56-A-l preparatory to civil certification tests. 


Convair would like to build either the Allison or Rolls-Royce-powered 
version of the 340, but American Airlines’ interest in the four-engine 
approach, based on current state of the art in turboprop development, 
is a major consideration. Service experience with the military version 


of the Allison engine may alter AA’s thinking. 











ALTHOUGH DRASTIC, Rolls-Royce’s action in reserving Dart production 
for Vickers into 1958 is understandable in the light of Britain’s stake 
in the Viscount. Viscount sales to date represent $84.8 million for 
dollar-short Britain, $67 million of this from the Capital Airlines 
purchase. Yet, Viscount deliveries during the past two years have 
averaged less than two planes per month. To meet current commit- 
ments deliveries must average five planes per month for the next two 
years. 





CAPITAL AIRLINES’ Viscount costs are expected to be substantially lower 
than those of present operators of turboprop transports. British 
European Airways’ figures (see page 37) are high by U. S. standards. 
Capital should be able to lower the break-even load factor well below 
BEA’s for comparable operations, thus making the Viscount 700 series 
economic for shorter ranges. 








The principle of electrothermal de- 
icing was developed by the National 
Research Council of Canada. The 
difficult propeller application was 
solved through the pioneering team- 
work of Goodyear and Hamilton 

Ten years ago, Hamilton Standard and Goodyear Standard of Windsor Locks, Connecti- 

joined forces to do battle with ice—long a bitter enemy cut. Goodyeor—a great name to work 

of the aircraft propeller. with TO GET RESULTS! 

It was pioneering effort which overcame technical dif- 

ficulties that for years had stumped every aeronautical 

engineer who had sought a foolproof method for 

de-icing the whirling blades. 

Out of this teamwork, the blade Iceguard was born—a 

new electrothermal system utilizing thin plies of elec- 

trically conductive rubber, power-fed by fatigue- 

resistant braided wire leads from a unique “pigtail” 

power connection. 

THIN. the Iceguard conformed readily to blade con- 

tours — maintained the aerodynamic contour of the 

propeller. TOUGH, the homogeneous structure of the 

conductive rubber resisted rain and erosion—increased 

life of the de-icing equipment. EXTREMELY EFFI- 

CIENT, the Iceguard proved to be the most nearly 


perfect sheet-type heater because the thermal gradient 


across the heater is minimized. 

And above all, RELIABLE. Today. as a result of the 

continued design and test work by Hamilton Standard, 

Goodyear and the help of the National Research 

Council of Canada, these famous propellers equipped (a 
with Iceguards have logged 20 billion blade air miles 

and 65 million blade flying hours in actual service! 


It is convincing proof of performance, a tribute to 
Hamilton Standard’s pioneering leadership—the kind 
which has placed their blades “out front” on the finest, 
fastest reciprocating-engine aircraft in the world! GOOD ~ YEAR 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 4 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


) 


Iceyuard—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Announcing ... new 


PORTABLE TEST UNITS 


for all 2- and 3-wire capacitance 
fuel gaging systems 


For quick field check on SIMMONDS Pacitron Fuel Gage 
Systems — or any capacitance type gages — these three handy, 
portable kits. 


dob ththtatbbhtheabaie Designed specifically for test- 


ing aircraft fuel gage systems (capacitance type), this rugged 
unit is a universal test instrument that measures tank unit or 
tank circuit capacitance values, introduces capacitance for gage 
calibration and measures the insulation resistance of tank 
units and cabling. Battery powered. (P/N 387002). 


Pasa OE IMRITIMGLME Neo cures dielectric 


constant of aircraft fuels over range of 1.00 to 3.90. Includes 
test cell for fuel samples. Direct measurements are obtained 
without calculations. Battery powered, for use in field or on 
line. (P/N 387005). 


PORTABLE CAPACITANCE STANDARDS KIT 


Provides a series of three wire capacitance standards for check- 
ing calibration accuracy of three-wire capacitance bridges and 
other three-wire capacitance test equipment. Capacitors certi- 
fied by U. S. Bureau of Standards. (P/N 387009). 


Write for detailed information on the full line of SIM- 
MONDS Test Units for capacitance Fuel Gage Systems. 


Simmonds 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. 


General Offices: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: GLENDALE, CALIF. * DALLAS, TEXAS * DAYTON, OHIO * SEATTLE, WASH. 
Sole Canadian Licensee: SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES OF CANADA LIMITED — MONTREAL 
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Letters 


Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Anonymous letters will not be printed, but 
names will be withheld upon request. 


Not G-E’s Trouble 
To the Editor: 

Your mention that General Elec- 
tric’s jet engine plant here is under 
investigation by the Air Materiel Com- 
mand (AMERICAN AVIATION, Nov. 22) has 
brought loud protests from our em- 
ployees. 

There is an investigation of USAF 
personnel here by AMC but it concerns 
USAF personnel and their civilian em- 
ployees only. The General Electric Co. 
and its employees are not involved in 
any way. 

I am enclosing an editorial from a 
local paper which I hope will help to 
clear up the misunderstanding. 

T. C. IRVINE 





General Electric Co. 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Div. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GE Is Not Involved 


There seems to be general misunderstanding about 
the investigation of Air Force personnel assigned to the 
General Electric plant at Evendale. 

Because these men for the most part are working 
in General Electric buildings, the name of GE has been 
associated with the investigation. 

But GE itself is not involved. Its people are not 
under investigation. GE is an innocent victim by reason 
of government contracts and geography. All those under 
investigation are direct employes of the Air Force. 

The Post probably has been as guilty as other news- 
papers.in associating in the public’s mind the investi- 
gation and GE. We hope this editorial will set the 
record straight. 


Above: From the Cincinnati Post 


Consider Depreciation 


To the Editor: 

In Airtrends for November 8 (fifth 
item), you refer to a question that defies 
a reasonable answer by slide rule tech- 
nique in advance of experimentation 
with real cold cash and elapsed time. 

I suggest that business or executive 
aircraft belong to the same group (for 
analysis purposes) as regular profit- 
seeking transport aircraft in that they 
are expected to produce normal profits 
from the investment. Otherwise they 
are acquired for pleasure and prestige 
and the question of depreciation rate 
is a secondary consideration and may 
not necessarily be vital. 

Your question indicates that the 
executive planes being considered are 
primarily business vehicles and there- 
fore depreciation rates are a considera- 
tion. That being the case they would 
have to be operated at the same utiliza- 
tion rates as transport aircraft to per- 
mit a similar spread of depreciation 
over normal aircraft life. 

The amount that the utilization 
rate for executive aircraft falls below 
that for transport aircraft indicates the 
portion that has to be charged off to 
pleasure and prestige operations as com- 
pared to that for direct profitable busi- 
ness operations. 
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"Condi 


We honestly believe we can offer you the finest 
Air Data Computers that money can buy. 

For one thing, we’ve been in the business 
of making precision pressure-operated instru- 
ments for thirty-five years . . . and we’ve been 
making airborne electro-mechanical comput- 
ing devices for more than ten years. That’s a 
whale of a lot of experience. 

And here, for example, are two big problems 
we've licked. E-P Air Data Computers are now 
capable of: 

1. Correcting for probe position error as 
a function of Mach number. 
2. Operation up to an altitude of 150,000 
feet. 

Behind all this is an unmatched team of 
designers, engineers and fabricators who... 
by training and by experienc ©... are spec ial- 
ists in fine precision instruments. They are 
the secret of our latest Air Data Computer 
that weighs as little as 12 lbs., occupies only 
350 cubic inches (including power supply and 
amplifiers) .. . and is capable of delivermg all 
the functions demanded by modern, high- 
performance aircraft, 

Why not put all this experience to work 
for you! 


aviarrom « 


West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia, Burbank, Calif 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


World’s Largest Producer of 
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The Riley '55, with more operational hours on 
its basic airframe than all other postwar light 
twins combined, has proved its ruggedness in 
use. It operates safely from strips that are 
hardly emergency fields for larger twins. Lands, 
with no wind, in little more than a thousand 
feet; climbs out of tight fields with 3600 Ib. 
gross weight at 1400 feet per minute, thanks 
to two 170 H.P. Lycomings. Tip tanks give a 
1200 mile range at an easy 170 mph cruise. 
Excellent single engine performance. 


This outstanding utility is matched by the 
utmost in passenger comfort. The smart inte- 
riors, with newly-styled seats, thick foam 
rubber cushions and handsome upholstery, are 
color-keyed to the outside finish. A new heating 
and ventilating system assures comfortable 
cabin temperature both while taxiing and in 
the air. 


10 





For more information about this 
plane's big-twin performance and 
light-plane operating costs, send for 
our new, detailed brochure. 
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Given that the public transport air- 
craft operator can spread his deprecia- 
tion over, say, seven years, and he must 
get a utilization of 10 hours per day, 
we find that the depreciation rate will 
work out to $0.0083 per cruise horse- 
power hour in Canada, applying to air- 
craft purchased in USA. 

In the case of the USA operator 
using a USA-built aircraft, the rate 
will work out somewhat less ... say 
$0.008. This rate is based on the pur- 
chase price of the aircraft complete 
without spares. Your statistician can 
try this approach on several aircraft of 
varied powers and capacities using the 
same life and utilization and you will 
find a striking similarity. For example, 
using the costs shown in your com- 
mentary ... Convair $800,000, using a 
cruise power of 2550, the rate will go 
up to $0.0122, while the Learstar is 
$0.0081 at 1550 cruise power. 

D. W. ATKINSON 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Books 


Aircraft Recognition Manual ,, 
C. H. Gibbs-Smith. Published in 
Britain by Putnam & Co. Ltd. and 
distributed in the U. S. by John de 
Graff Inc., 64 West 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. $2.50. 239 pp. 
Primarily for the aircraft spotter, 

this book describes over 200 types of 

civil and military aircraft now flying. 

There is a photo (sometimes two) of 

each type, plus a large number of three- 

view silhouettes. The book includes “a 

short introduction to recognition train- 

ing” which is useful for instructors. 
—es 


Flight Engineers Manual by 
Charles A. Zweng, third edition, 
published by the Pan-American 
Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura 
Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. $5.00 
304 pp. 

All recent developments in aircraft, 
instruments, engines, and engineering 
techniques are included in this latest 
edition of a book which first appeared 
in 1947. New material on the Lockheed 
Super Constellation Model 1049 and on 
the Douglas DC-7 is featured in the 
compilation of technical theory, govern- 
ment regulations, and sample examina- 
tion questions. Numerous photographs 
and diagrams. oe 


The Light Metals Handbook 4, 
George A. Pagonis. Published by D. 
Van Nostrand Co. 250 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y., N. Y. Two volumes, approz. 
200 pp. each. $8.50. 

Aluminum and magnesium alloys 
are analyzed at length in this hand- 
book, which is really two books. In the 
first volume the text is presented. In 
the second are the tables, placed there 
to allow the reader to have the appro- 
priate table conveniently before him 
as he is reading a given section of the 
text. Both types of alloys are examined 
by classes, mechanical properties, phys- 
ical properties, casting characteristics, 
heat treatment, corrosion, machinability, 
joining methods, etc. ee 
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VORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 


THE PROOF IS IN THE PACKAGES! 


Rohr has won fame for becoming 
the world’s largest producer of 
ready-to-install power packages for 
airplanes — like the Lockheed Con- 
stellation, Douglas DC-7, the all-jet 
Boeing B-52 and other great military 
and commercial planes. 


This, we believe, is proof of Rohr’s 
engineering skill and production 
know-how. But it’s not the whole 
story. 


THE NEW DOUGLAS DC-7 





AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


DECEMBER 20, 1954 


Currently, Rohr Aircraftsmen are pro- 
ducing over 25,000 different parts for 
aircraft of all kinds...many of these 
calling for highly specialized skill 
and specially engineered equipment. 


Whenever you want aircraft parts 
better, faster, cheaper — call on Rohr. 
The proof of engineering skill and 
production know-how is in the thou- 
sands upon thousands of power pack- 
ages that have made Rohr famous. 


es 





OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 
~ RECIPROCATING, TURBO-PROP, TURBO-COMPOUND AND JET. 


CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 








When & Where 














. 1l—Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences national flight propulsion mté.. 
(restricted), Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 


15—Air Transport Association board of 
directors meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


16—Air Transport Association member- Mar aa = tern = 
ship committee meeting, Statler Hotel. “ pay poe ae pon el —- 
Washington, D. C. Angeles : 


2 2 Wright Bros. Lecture, 
U. Chamber of Commerce Building Mar. 28-Apr. 1—American Society for Metals 
pa DH Washington, Cc. exposition and congress (including 
all-day session on aircraft and rocketry 

- 20—Eighteenth Wright Brothers Lec- sponsored by the American Welding 

ture, Los Angeles. Society), Pan Pacific Auditorium and 
" 22—Bighteenth | Wright Brothers Lec- Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

eve! 

24-28—Twenty- third annual mtg. of Mar. 31-Apr. 1—Symposium on Boundary 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Layer Effects in Aerodynamics, Na- 
Sciences, Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New tional Physical Laboratory, Tedding- 
York City (including Honors Night ton, England. 
Dinner). 
Feb. 20-22—Fourth annual 
tural Aviation Conference, A&M Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, Tex. 


PRES: 


Texas Agricul- Apr. 5—International Air Transport Associa- 
tion technical conference, San Juan, 
P. R. 





Care 


Mary Locklier is happy — and we're ALL happy 
— about the major role Southwest Airmo- 


tive was privileged to play in planning and 























staging the National Business Aircraft 
Association’s epochal 1954 convention. 
With others from throughout the land, we 
had a hand in shaping real aviation history 
in keeping with a 22-year-old SAC tradition 
of supporting worthy industry projects. 

Keep your eyes on NBAA. If, mean- 
time, they stray to our Mary, she’s 
25, 110 lbs., 5’2”, with green eyes, 
brown hair. And, say there— 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS and '55! 


{==} 
Southwest Airmotive 


COMPANY 
LOVE FIELD t 






DALLAS 
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Apr. 
May 2-5—Society of Aeronautical 
Engineers annual national conference, 


May 4-6—Fourth 


June 


June 





Apr. 18-21—Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Golden Anniversary aerqnautic mté., 
aeronautic product forum and aircraft 
engineering display, Hotel Statler and 


McAlpin Hotel, New York City. 


regional 
tional Airport, Baltimore. 


Hilton Hotel, Fort Worth. 
International 
Trade Show, 
New York City. 

The Aeronautical 
Britain, IAS Building, Los Angeles. 


mtg., Air University, 
Ala. 


29—Institute of Navigation’s eastern 
mtg., Friendship Interna- 


Weight 


Aviation 
69th Regiment Armory, 


21-24—Joint mtg. of the Institute of 
Sciences and the 
Royal Aeronautical Society of Great 


23-25—Institute of Navigation annual 
Maxwell AFB 
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FIRST PAN AM SUPER STRATOCRUISER to use the new G-E turbosupercharger is the ‘Clipper Mayflower."’ 
Improved turbo allows cow! flaps above mechanic's head to be drawn in closer to the engine to reduce drag. 


NEW G-E turbosupercharger kit boosts © 
Stratocruiser’s speed, range and payload 


Now ... af no increase in operating cost, Pan American’s Boeing Super 


Stratocruiser fleet can make daily, non-stop flights from New York to Europe. 


General Electric’s new CH-10 modification kit contains all parts 
needed to install a slightly larger turbine wheel to replace the 
one now used in Boeing Stratocruiser turbos. This new wheel re- 
duces back-pressure on R-4360 engines. It lowers engine cylinder 
temperatures. By reducing cooling air requirements, it permits 
drawing the cowl flaps closer to the engines to reduce drag, 
increase flight speed. 

On Pan American’s forthcoming Super Stratocruiser flights 
from New York to London and Paris, the CH-10 turbosuper- 
charger helps make possible a 95-mile range increase; a five-knot 
speed increase; plus several hundred extra pounds of load ca- 
pacity. Now it is possible, also, for Super Stratocruiser flights 


LARGER TURBINE WHEEL (left) is key component in General Electric 
modification kit. It's easy to install—-only four parts must be replaced. 


to bypass the traditional West/East refueling stop at Gander, 
Newfoundland—a stop all other un-modified Stratocruisers 
continue to make! 

For further application data on the CH-10 modification kit, 
contact a G-E Aircraft Specialist via your nearest G-E Appara- 
tus Sales Office. If you wish, write to Section 231-2, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PAN AM FLEET will be fitted with CH-10's by 
Dec. 15. U.S. Air Force planes offer other possible applications. 
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Now... super-powered SUPE: 


NON STOP to PARIS or’ 


Worlds quietest, most powerful, | | 


Luxurious main-deck cabin. 
Thick carpets, smart new : 
Y drapes—and tables, not i 
lap-trays. 
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14,000 horsepower. New turbo- e 
superchargers make these faster 
and more efficient than any . ne’ 
other Stratocruiser. : wil 
-_ ° reg 
Lower-deck lounge. There’s ; 
friendly talk, snacks and " 
drinks . . . a popular place 
to meet new friends. pov 
nev 
PAA pell 
iwinkial — | crei 
A . 
| ] 
Longer range. Bigger fucl rest! 
tanks give a greater margin 
of reserve than ever, for 
over-ocean dependability. a 
President Staterooms are Meals prepared under direc- 
really 3 rooms in 1—liv- tion of Maxim’s of Paris. 


ing, dining, bedroom. 














— 7 Super Stratocruisers offer “downstairs” servic 
+ net aie oot ' _ . There’s room to walk around on these giant air- 
pe’ . . oney liners! Come down the circular staircase anytir 


The Super Stratocruisers slit ape dn i to the lower-deck lounge for extra relaxation. 
are exclusive with 
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most comfortable, over-ocean airliners 


Nightly to LONDON! Five a week to PARIS! 


®@ By December 15, Pan American's 
new fleet of Super Stratocruisers 
will be flying daily to Europe on 
regular Non-stop schedules. 

These great airliners are super- 
powered. Each is equipped with 4 
new turbo-superchargers—new pro- 
pellers—more fuel capacity for in- 
creased over-ocean dependability. 





This means you can now enjoy quiet, 
restful sleep as you fly on, high above 


the weather, to PARIS OR LONDON. 
You'll land refreshed, ready for work 
or fun, in the morning . . . because you 
will have crossed the Atlantic NON- 
sToP! 











An all-sleeper service. Stretch out 
your feet as far as you can—yours can’t 
touch the seat in front! Yours reclines 
to bed-length! That's Sleeperette* 
service ... another Pan Am exclusive. 
If you choose, reserve a berth—foam- 
soft—at slight extra cost. 
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3 OVERNIGHT EVERY NIGHT! 0 
7 Non-stop service available now— g 
\) and through the winter months, 








Superb “President” service. Cock- 
tails, or your favorite refreshment, ap- 
pear tinkling at your elbow. With hors 
d'oeuvres, of course. Then, somehow, 
you sense Paris is near. Meals prepared 
by renowned Maxim's of Paris are be- 
ing served! Whether it’s Breast of 
Chicken Veronique—Filet Mignon 
Rossini—or some other specialty— 
Maxim’s gives it a unique touch of 
excitement and romance. 


Staterooms available. Want to be 
alone? You can be, with your wife or 
business companion, in the seclusion 
of a President Stateroom, designed by 
Dreyfuss. Lounge chairs, both upper 
and lower berths—retire when it suits 
you best—generous shelf and closet 
Space, private wash basin, private bar, 
special service. Just $125 extra for 
double occupancy. 

Choice of service. Ten flights each 
week are by regular, first-class Presi- 
dent service . . . two a week are by the 
famous President Special, a deluxe, 
extra-fare flight. You may use the pop- 
ular Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan to fi- 
nance your trip, if you wish. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... THE PACIFIC... IN LATIN AMERICA... 'ROUND THE WORLD 
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Something new has been added to the 
name of Pan American World Airway’s 
Stratocruisers. It is the designation 
“Super,” which the airline is applying 
to its Boeing Stratocruisers after install- 
ing new turbosuperchargers, new pro- 
pellers and extra fuel tanks. These Super 
Stratocruisers will be able to handle 
Pan American’s daily flights to Europe 
on regular nonstop schedules. 

From the very first, the traveling 
public has shown a marked preference 
for the big, quiet, roomy Boeings. The 
lower-deck lounge, an exclusive feature, 
affords a welcome roam-around break, 





Another “plus” for America’s most luxurious skyliners 


particularly on long-distance flights. 
And the greater quict and roomicr seats 
are other repeat-business advantages. 


During their years of service on do 
mestic and global routes, Bocing Strato- 
cruisers have carried over two and 
three-quarter million passengers, and 
150,000,000 


miles in commercial service. They've 


have flown more than 
completed almost 25,000 trans-ocean 
crossings. In addition to this vast back 
ground of commercial flying, the Strato- 
cruisers’ military counterparts, the 
C-97s, have for years operated through- 


out the world as cargo, personnel 


and hospital ships for the Military Air 
Transport Service, and as tanker-trans- 
ports for Strategic Air Command. 


Pan American’s trans-Pacific Strato- 
cruisers fly the longest non-stop over- 
water leg of any U. S. certified commet 
cial airline, the 3,846-mile aerial voyage 
from Tokyo to Honolulu. On this route, 
flying the high-altitude jet streams, the 
Stratocruiser logs the fastest block-to 
block speed currently scheduled for any 
airplane, 344 miles per hour. 


Now, Pan American’s newly modified 
Super Stratocruisers will be able to turn 


in even more IMpressive performances 
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Personal View 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 





Deterioration 


R THOSE WHO HAVE KNOWN the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board best through the years since its creation in 
1938, its steady deterioration especially during the past several 
years has been the source of increasing alarm and concern. 
Unless there is a positive change of direction, there can be 
nothing but trouble ahead—trouble which will be to the 
detriment of the entire air transport industry. 

The Eisenhower Administration has been aware of 
this deterioration. Many promises of corrective action have 
been made. But so far nothing has happened to halt the 
decline of this vital five-man board which was created in 
1938 as a quasi-judicial agency. 

The sad truth is that CAB is no longer functioning 
as a quasi-judicial body. It relies on expensive and pains- 
takingly prepared records only to support language and 
points for decisions which, in many cases, have been made 
months before the cases were even formally submitted to it, 
and sometimes before cases have even begun. 

One observer who knows the CAB intimately, has 
this to say: “All five members appear to be caught in the 
tide of an intangible force which compels them to put their 
personal reasons, ambitions, antagonisms, and political 
alliances ahead of the judicial reasoning which the Civil 


Aeronautics Act requires. At the present time not one mem- 
ber of the board is voting as an impartial judge.” 

Another close observer commented recently that 
every case before the board is like a crackerjack box—"a 
prize in every package.’ Weighty problems are getting only 
cursory attention. No real thinking is going into the votes. 
It isn’t crookedness that prevails—it’s a shallowness arising 
from the weight of pressures, personal feelings, and politics. 
For the past six months the situation has become more 
embroiled than ever through the rivalries of the three Re- 
publican members, one wanting to be reappointed and all 
three wanting to be chairman. 

The airlines themselves. are being criticized for the 
political and other pressures they're exerting on pending 
cases. Those who say they don’t want to win cases by the 
back door insist they have to do so because their com- 
petitors do, so it’s a matter of self-defense. There is con- 
siderable logic in the argument, for the board itself has 
within its power the ability to stop backdoor maneuvering. 

Those who want the board to succeed and those 
who have watched it closely through the years are genuinely 
alarmed. Continuation of the present trend will lead to 
major trouble; the explosion won’t be pleasant for anyone. 





Which Side? 


MPLOYEES of five airlines who belong to the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks must be somewhat embarrassed 
and perplexed these days. If not, they should be. 

Their union, the one they pay dues to and which 
they have chosen as their bargaining agent, is aiding the 
railroads in their battle against the further extension of the 
surface mail-by-air scheme and against the airlines generally. 

Those airline employees belonging to this railroad 
inion might try to figure out what possible benefits can be 
chieved by an organization assisting a general anti-airline 
rusade. The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks can’t be on 
oth sides at the same time and it’s mighty clear so far 
vhich side it’s definitely on. 


Label The Slow Mail 


i er POST OFFICE is obligated to dispatch mail by the 
fastest means available. This is in the public interest. 

Although Europe did away with airmail stickers and 
remium prices for sending mail by air almost 20 years 
zo, we're just getting around to fast distribution without 
ircharge in this country. 

Instead of being forced to pay extra and attach an 
irmail sticker to make sure the fastest means is utilized, 
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why not reverse the procedure and issue stickers requesting 
mail to go by rail if the patron so desires? 

If anyone really wants the slow method, he should 
be entitled to it, even if it costs more. Otherwise all first 
class mail should automatically go by air whenever and 
wherever air is faster. 


Mr. Murray 


HE RESIGNATION of Robert B. Murray, Jr., as 

Under’ Secretary of Commerce is effective January 20. 
Since we have been among his severest critics, it is only fair 
to say that not all of Mr. Murray's activities and works have 
been bad and that during recent months he has performed 
constructively in various ways. The job of Under Secretary 
of Commerce is a thankless and difficult one at best, made 
even more irksome by the lack of specific power. 

Probably at the root of Mr. Murray's initial troubles 
was poor advice. Often he spoke conclusively without suffi- 
cient facts or study. But the air policy report of the Air 
Coordinating Committee which he largely headed up, has 
turned out to be more commendatory than otherwise. In 
the federal airport aid field he has come around to a sensible 
approach in the past six months. And a recent speech on 
local airlines was both thoughtful and constructive. 

We have found much with which to disagree during 
the past two years, but it is only fair and just to keep the 
record in balance. 
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Curtiss-Wright’s intensive experience in 
power development, begun years ago, is pay- 
ing spectacular dividends in American pre- 
paredness. 


Curtiss-Wright Ram Jet engines power ad- 
vanced experimental planes that make the 
speed of sound seem heavy-footed... and 
Curtiss-Wright has completed the first Rocket 
engine in the United States that can be throt- 
tled up or down at will. 


Behind these achievements — and more — are 
not only eminent Curtiss-Wright pioneers, but 
highly specialized laboratory facilities for de- 
velopment and testing of engine power. . . test 
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chambers that recreate altitude and tempera- 
ture conditions of actual flights — batteries of 
recorders that read 40 different temperatures 
within 20 seconds—fuel flow records on punch 
cards that yield in seconds performance data 
that would ordinarily take hundreds of man 
hours to calculate — an automatic camera that 
pictures 120 separate pressure manometers at 
a single exposure — and even tape recorders 
to preserve all verbal orders and observations. 
Such a combination of experience and re- 
search in engine development adds impres- 
sively to America’s defense program today, 
and provides a solid foundation for the pro- 
gressive air power needs of the future. 
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Industry Spotlight 





* Glenn L. Martin Company is experimenting with a honeycomb-type 
wing for the B-57 light bomber. Martin is reportedly producing eight sets of 
the new wings which are essentially developments of the honeycomb wing 
used on the Martin Matador missile. Aluminum sheet used over the honeycomb 
is reportedly so thin, about .008 inches, that it is shipped rolled up in tubular 
containers. 


* Convair’s XB-58 Hustler bomber will use sandwich-type construction in 
the wings to help minimize the heat problem. Engineers at the AMSE meeting 
in New York indicated that sandwich construction is very effective in increasing 
the time lapse between application of heat to the wing skin and its transmission 
to the fuel. 

® Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., Bristol, Pa., has developed a new light- 


weight shipping container for helicopter rotor blades and one of the major 
helicopter manufacturers is scheduled to start testing of the unit late this month. 





Unit is made of thin gauge aluminum, weighs 240 pounds. It is 27 feet long, 
26 inches wide, and 1244 inches deep. 


* A transistorized autopilot has made a successful flight in a B-25 and 
a second one is being ground tested at Wright Air Development Center in a 
Lockheed F-94C. Both units are Eclipse-Pioneer PB-20 autopilots with transistors 
replacing electron tubes. 


® Pratt & Whitney R-4360-35 engines in the C-97’s and KC-97 planes 
operated by Military Air Transport Service and Strategic Air Command will 
be converted to the B-6 type when they go through Air Materiel Command 
depots for regular overhaul. Rework, similar to that recently completed by the 
airline operators of Stratocruisers, includes a new engine nose section, magneto 
drive section, power section, and provision of low-tension ignition systems. 


® Goodyear Aircraft Corp.’s GA-400R one-man helicopter, which made 
its first flight on May 9, can fly at speeds up to 60 knots. Designed and built 
in prototype form in 10 weeks, the GA-400R would be used for both tactical 
and training purposes. 


® Piasecki’s HUP- helicopter is scheduled to fly before the first of the 
year. This is the version powered by a Wright R-1300 (replacing the Con- 
tinental 975). HUP4 will have authorized cruise power of 600, up 125 horse- 
power. This power is governed by transmission system design, but future models 
would have redesigned transmission. The Navy copter will have more payload, 
greater range, and higher speed. 


® Dimensions of McDonnell’s F-101A Voodoo are: wing span 39.7 feet, | 


length 64.4 feet, and height 18 feet. Wing and stabilizer of the F-101A have 
35° sweep. There were no “X” or “Y” models of the plane which carries most 


of its fuel in the fuselage and is capable of carrying atomic weapons. 


® Although Cessna plans on stepping up production of its twin-engine 
Model 310 to one a day in the spring, production is sold out through August. 


* A compound-type version of the Franklin model 0-425 engine has been 
developed by Aircooled Motors, Inc., under sponsorship of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps. Designated the model O-425-13, the turbosupercharged engine 
is now installed in an Army H-18 helicopter which is undergoing tie-down tests. 


® Report on the VOR-DME/Tacan dispute, prepared by a three-man 
committee of scientists, was submitted to the Air Navigation Development 
Board’s VORTAC committee early this month and a decision on the con- 
troversial navigation system dispute is due before year’s end. 
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Fora quick and accurace check 
by pilot before take-off, or for main- 
tenance on the bench, this is the 
favored and dependable instrument, 
Checks up to 24 omni courses, omni 
course sensitivity, to-from and flag- 
alarm operation, and left-center- 
right on localizer. For ramp check, 
RF output | volt into 52 ohm line; 
for bench checks, 0-10,000 micro- 
volts. 


The H-16 Standard Course 
Checker is a companion 
instrument to the H-14. _ 
It makes possible a 
precise check on the 
course-accuracy of 
the H-14 or of any 
other omni signal 
generator. Just as 

a frequency meter 
is necessary in con- 
nection with a variable frequency 
signal generator, the H-16 Standard 
Course Checker is required in con- 
nection with a VOR signal generator 
for a precise measurement of phase 
accuracy. 


These instruments sold only direct 
from factory. 
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Dependable Airborne 
Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 
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New fire pufs more rubber to work 
to give even more landings 


TARTING IN 1948, airline after airline 
S put the B. F. Goodrich Dimpled Tire 
through the most extensive comparison 
tests. And it outwore all others—some- 
times by as much as 27%. 

Within 5 years, it was adopted by 24 
airlines. The reason: dimple-like inden- 
tations resulted in better load distribu- 
tion throughout a larger tread area. 
Wear was slower and more even with 
greater protection against tread cutting. 
It all added up to more landings before 
recapping. 

Latest development in B. F. Goodrich 
Dimpled Tires is shown above. It is 
giving even more landings because it 
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puts even more rubber to work. Dimples 
are sized, spaced and arranged to give 
an improved wear pattern. The tread is 
flatter to give a broader footprint the 
instant the tire touches the runway. 
Thus, wear is spread more evenly from 
shoulder to shoulder. In addition, the 
tread is made from new, longer-lasting 
rubber compounds. 

Preliminary reports from current air- 
line tests indicate the new B. F. Goodrich 
Dimpled Tire gives substantially more 
landings than any other kind of tire. 

Although production of this BFG 
Dimpled Tire is still limited, it will 
soon be available in most popular sizes. 


The new B. F. Goodrich Dimpled 
Tire is one of many “firsts” in aviation 
tires from B. F. Goodrich, leader in 
rubber research and engineering. 

Another recent “first” is the famous 
B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire for 
combat jets. Other BFG products for 
aviation include wheels and brakes, 
De-Icers, heated rubber, Pressure Seal- 
ing Zippers, Avtrim, inflatable seals, 
fuel and oil cells, Rivnuts, hose and 
_ accessories. The B. F. Goodrich 

, Aeronautical Sales, Akron, Ohio. 


B. E Goodrich 
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In the U.S. turboprop transport race . . . 


LOCKHEED MAY BE A YEAR AHEAD 


BY FRED S. HUNTER 
HE TIMING may be said to over- 


shadow all other considerations in 
Lockheed’s Model 1449 turboprop 
Super Constellation project. 

The Burbank manufacturer’s esti- 
mate that the Model 1449 will be in 
airline service in the spring of 1957 
could put it the better part of a year 
ahead in the U. S. turbine transport 
calendar. 

There are two other considerations 
that loom large in the picture. One 
is the new, larger wing, which will add 
substantially to both speed and fuel 
capacity. Pratt & Whitney’s improve- 
ment in the economics of the single- 
spool PT2 commercial version of its 
T34 turboprop engine is the other. 

Topping the list of developments 
which make the P&W_ turboprop 
powerplant more attractive for com- 
mercial-type operations is an 8° im- 
provement in specific fuel consumption. 
The total saving in fuel cost is boosted 
to approximately 14°, by further im- 
provements in turbine efficiency and re- 
duction gear adjustments in keeping 
with a commercial engine. The PT2’s 
reduction gear reduces engine speed 
in two steps to an 11:1 ratio. Engine 
flight operating speed is between 10,000 
and 11,000 rpm with corresponding 
propeller speed of 910 to 1000 rpm, 
thus keeping propeller tip speed in the 
subsonic range. 

Still another important operating 
cost factor is represented by new fig- 
ures on overhaul costs. These are 
given additional validity by a Pratt & 
Whitney warranty that the cost of en- 
gine replacement parts during the first 
two years of operation will not exceed 
a certain amount, reportedly about $20 
per flight hour. This is the first time 
P&W ever has offered to make such a 
guarantee on parts replacement. Engine 
overhaul time on the PT2 will start out 
at 500 hours. 
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Lockheed already is moving along 
on the Model 1449 program: 

® Work on tooling has started. 

® The schedule of planning, pro 
duction, and testing calls for the com 
pletion of four test airplanes in the last 
half of 1956. CAA type certification is 
sought by March 1957, 

® First production planes—up to 
half a dozen, perhaps—will already 
have become available as NX planes for 
purchasers to use for crew familiariza- 
tion pending issuance of the formal 


CAA ticket. 











® Full-scale 
planes a month is to be reached 
mid-1957, 

This is a fast program, but Lock- 
heed feels it will be able to make sched- 
ule. One element of uncertainty is how 
long it will take to TC the plane. The 
CAA will have had some experience 
on turboprop certification from the Vis- 
count, but it is still reasonable to as- 
sume it will want to take a longer look 
at the new-style Connie than it would 
require for a conventional, piston- 
powered transport. It’s a foregone con 
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Loekheed's projected Model 1449 turboprop. 
A new, larger wing and twice the horsepower 





clusion it will require service testing of 
at least 200 hours. It apparently is in 
recognition of unprecedented circum- 
stances such as this that Lockheed plans 
to use four airplanes for testing. One 
of these it will retain. The other three 
will be completed later on for delivery 
to customers. 

The Model 1449, with its thin 
wing, takes over where the Model 1249 
left off. Lockheed has been working on 
the idea of powering the Super Con- 
stellation with turboprop engines ever 
since it added 18 feet to the Model 749 
Constellation and began calling it the 
Super Constellation. As a matter of fact, 
the first announcement of the piston- 
powered Super Constellation pointed 
out that the airplane could be converted 
to turboprops when this type engine 
became available commercially. 

Later on, Lockheed put together 
proposed specifications for a Super Con- 
stellation equipped with P&W T34 en- 
gines and called it the Model 1249. A 
similar Super Constellation incorporat- 
ing Allison T38 engines was called the 
Model 1149, but it never got past the 
paper stage. 

For a brief period in 1952, en- 
thusiasm for the turboprop Model 1249 
ran high at speed-minded Lockheed, 
and the plane has since become a reality 
in military configurations in the Navy 
R7V-2, now being test flown, and the 
Air Force YC-121F, due soon. But 
Lockheed had to set the commercial 
project back because the engines weren’t 
ready and cost figures at that time were 
a bit on the foreboding side. Pratt & 
Whitney indicated the cost of a 134 
engine-propeller combination might very 
well exceed $200,000, with the engine 
itself $175,000. 

Prices have since come down. Re- 
cently P&W was reported quoting an 
airline price of $130,000 on the PT2, 
and still more recent advices indicate 
this may be reduced to approximately 
$110,000 in production. Propeller price 
is approximately $30,000. 

Now, with the new engine econo- 
mies plus the new wing, Lockheed has 
the Model 1449 which it promises will 
have a “significantly lower seat-mile cost 
than any competitive plane.” Lockheed 
hasn’t completed all its final figures, 
but its direct operating cost curve as of 
the moment shows approximately 1.6¢ 
per 200-lb.-mile at flight distances over 
2000 miles. For stage lengths like New 
York-Chicago, the Model 1449’s direct 
costs would be with 1.77¢ per 200-lb.- 
mile, Lockheed says. 

The new 15% wing (compared to 
18% for the present Constellation series) 
serves several purposes in contributing 
to improved performance. Its high-speed 
airfoil tacks approximately 25 mph onto 
the cruising speed. Before Lockheed 
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decided to go all out on the Super 
Constellation and extend it to turboprop 
power, the Burbank manufacturer had 
contemplated installing the new wing 
with Wright EAl engines to accom- 
plish the 25 mph increase in cruising 
speed in the turbocompound configura- 





Indications are that Lockheed 
will describe its projected Model 
1449 turboprop Super Constella- 
tion as having a speed of 445 mph. 
It will be 30 mph faster than any 
projected propeller-driven, long- 
range commercial transport. 

Lockheed also says the Model 
1449’s block speed will be more 
than 75 mph faster than any con- 
temporary or envisaged piston- 
engine commercial transport. At 
maximum cruise power at 30,000 
feet, the turboprop craft attains a 
block speed of 400 mph at a flight 
distance of approximately 3000 
miles. For a stage length like New 
York-Chicago the block speed 
would be approximately 360 mph. 











tion. Being new, the wing’s design speed 
limit can be upped substantially above 
that of present Constellations, probably 
to about Mach .85. 

With 206 square feet more wing 
area and integrally stiffened skin from 
root to tip on both top and bottom sur- 
faces, the new wing opens the way to 
a new fuel system having a capacity of 
10,200 gallons of internal fuel. This is 
enough, Lockheed says, to carry a space- 
limited payload of 17,250 pounds 4200 
miles at maximum cruise power at 30,- 
000 feet altitude or 4600 miles at long- 
range cruise power. Airlires also will 


be pleased to know that the location 
of the inboard nacelles will allow 5%4- 
foot propeller-to-fuselage clearance. 

The Model 1449 can be operated 
on and off 6000-foot runways. 

Despite the fact that Lockheed is 
almost doubling the power of the Super 
Constellation, it is lengthening the cabin 
only 55 inches and is assuming only 64 
passengers (60 plus four in lounge) for 
a standard first-class interior. 

The Model 1449 makes a second 
large-scale turboprop project for Lock- 
heed, the other being the Air Force 
C-130 at its Georgia division. It’s also 
working diligently in trying to land a 
third. This is its entry in C. R. Smith’s 
informal competition for a smaller-size 
four-engine turboprop which could be 
used as a replacement for American 
Airlines’ Convair 240’s. 

Higher performance of the Model 
1449 involves a number of changes in 
systems as compared to current turbo- 
compound Super Connies: 

* Replacement of de-icing boots 
with thermal anti-icing of wing and tail. 

* New cabin pressurization for an 
8000-foot cabin altitude at 30,000-foot 
airplane altitude (using engine bleed 
to drive air-driven turbines for pressure 
source). 

* New dual hydraulic system with 
each system operated by different pairs 
of engines. 

* New push-pull control systems 
for ailerons, rudders, and elevators with 
twin-ylinder hydraulic boost for each 
control surface. 

* New irreversible flap system. 

*® New landing gear which also is 
designed to be used as dive brakes. 

Lockheed hasn’t publicly disclosed 
the price on the Model 1449, but it 


probably will be between $2.5-3 million. 
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SALVAGER. A Piasecki H-21C helicopter, the Army's newest and biggest, returns an 
L-19 to Marshall Field, Kas., after picking the plane off a sand bar in the Kansas 
River. The 22-place chopper first transported a crew to rig a sling on the L-19. 
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Cooper Committee recommends... 


Industry-Type Organization fo MATS 


| ge ame ek plans to reorganize 
Military Air Transport Service have 
been both speeded up and sharply ad- 
justed as a result of a critical special 
report sent to Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson from his Advisory Commit- 
tee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures, also known as the Cooper Com- 
mittee. 

The report calls for the complete 
separation of air transport activities 
from other responsibilities, the adoption 
of a double entry, commercial-type ac- 
counting system (or the industrial fund 
system) as used by the Military Sea 
Transport System, and recommends that 
MATS be the “sole provider of airlift 
activity for the Defense Department.” 

If MATS is to become the sole pro- 
vider of airlift for the Defense Depart- 
ment, it would apparently bring an end 
to the separate transport forces of the 
Strategic Air Command, Caribbean 
Command, and others, including those 
in the U. S. Navy. 

MATS officials are not too dis- 
pleased with the Cooper Committee re- 
port as it highlights many of the handi- 
caps under which they are operating. 
Their fiscal officers point out that they 
do not have control of all funds charged 
to their operations and that while they 
are supposed to be a Defense Depart- 
ment transportation activity, they have 
a number of Air Force and other activi- 
ties attached to their organization—ic., 
the air defense of Iceland. 

Estimated annual operating cost of 
MATS is $500 million dollars (although 
this may not be all-inclusive) but off- 
cials point out that 19% of this amount 
goes for the Airway and Air Communi- 
cation Service, 9° to the Air Weather 
Service, 79%, to the Air Photo and 
Charting Service, and 6% for Air Res- 
cue. MATS claims that less than one- 
third of its operating expense is for 
air transport but Pentagon estimates 
place this figure at about one-half. 

There are various ways of looking 
at the MATS function. The tendency is 
to compare MATS costs with those of 
Pan American World Airways ($190 
million) or the domestic and overseas 
operation of TWA ($176 million). 
MATS officials think a more fair com- 
parison of operating expenses is that 
of $658 million of the Military Sea 
Transport Service. 

Defense Department’s experience 
with MSTS will undoubtedly influence 
early action on the report. Assistant De- 
fense Secretary Wilfred J. McNeil, 
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comptroller of the Defense Department 
and one of the two Pentagon members 
on the Cooper Committee, recently told 
Congress: 

“The operation of the Military Sea 
Transport Service under the business or 
corporate type system is saving Uncle 
Sam about $250 million a year over 
what it cost three years ago to handle 
the same volume of traffic. How this 
saving is being achieved, I think, is one 
of the really dramatic things that has 
been going on in the Department of 
Defense. 

“In 1950 it was costing us 3.73 
cents a mile to move a passenger at sea. 
Progressively that has been dropping. 
In 1951, it was 3.18 cents. In the first 
part of 1954 it was costing 1.88 cents 
per mile, and a 10% tariff reduction 
went into effect on January 1, which 
will bring it down to 1.69 cents per 
mile. In spite of the fact that we have 
had terrific increases in labor, fuel costs, 
overall costs, that is the net result in 
the Military Sea Transport Service. 

“I think that is a very dramatic 
story. The value of these intelligent 
savings is $250 million a year to the De 
partment of Defense, and the budget 
this year is based on the lower rates. 
This is much more than the cost of the 
equipment for an infantry division, a 
Forrestal-class carrier or the equipment 
and maintenance of a fighter wing for 
the Air Force or Naval Aviation.” 

Industrial funding for defense ac- 
tivities came into existence as a result 
of legislation in Section 405 of Title 


IV of the National Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1949, providing for the estab- 
lishment of working capital funds. It 
includes as items of expense almost all 
cost items accepted in commercial ac- 
counting except taxes and certain kinds 
of insurance. 

For MATS it would include de- 
preciation of transport planes and build- 
ings, every expense in bases operated by 
MATS, both military and civilian pay 
and federal retirement contributions, 
rental and landing fees on all bases 
used, and maintenance of all aircraft, 
tools, and supplies. The double entry 
bookkeeping system would show oper- 
ating costs and income of every office 
and all air routes. 

McNeil is largely responsible for 
the use of this type funding in 39 com- 
mercial-type defense activities and is 
enthusiastic over the results. These fiscal 
installations include 11 shipyards, the 
Naval Gun Factory, nine Army arsen- 
als, a clothing factory, and numerous 
printing plants. One of these installa- 
tions, a printing plant of eight units, 
belongs to the USAF. 

Advantages of industrial funding 
applied to MATS operations are cited 
as: 

* Provide powerful incentive to 
effective cost control and efficient man- 
agement by emphasizing the relation- 
ship of operating expenses and income 
from each service as measured by a 
definite gain or loss. Thus, when air- 
lift requirements fall off in any area, 
steps are taken to reduce personnel and 
related expenses, transfer aircraft and 
equipment elsewhere, and bring ex- 
penses back into balance. 

* Provide an intelligent basis for 
planning by local management through 
the availability of monthly operating 
reports and financial statements. Effici- 
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BOX CAR SIZE of the USAF C-130A Hercules medium transport is demonstrated as a 
5000-gallon gasoline truck trailer and tractor back into the turboprop-powered air- 
craft during mock-up loading trials at the Georgia Division (Marietta) of Lockheed. 
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ency and usefulness of local bases would 
then be determined in the same manner 
as a factory evaluates a branch office 
on a profit and loss basis. 

* Provide operating costs where 
none are now available—i.c., deprecia- 
tion of aircraft and hangars, rental and 
landing costs, and more realistic values 
for other expenses, including overhead. 


* Facilitate accurate determination 
of cargo handling costs by commercial 
air commodity classifications and mili- 
tary personnel movement and related 
processing costs, thus providing a sound 
basis for customer billing as well as a 
useful management tool. 

® Enable direct billing of customers 
thus promoting cost consciousness, as- 
suring better customer planning and 
better utilization of space. 


® Provide a means of measuring 
actual performance through establish- 
ment of engineered cost standards. 

Criticizing the fact that “certain air 
transport operations are being made by 
other Air Force commands and other 
branches of the armed services, the 
Cooper report states that all such oper- 
ations should be consolidated under 
MATS. Then it could be determined 
on a cost basis what airlift require- 
ments would be most efficiently met by 
utilization of MATS aircraft and mili- 
tary personnel or competitive bid con- 
tract operation with commercial air- 
lines. 

Referring to the four Navy squad- 
rons assigned to MATS, the report 
hints broadly that it might be economi- 
cal to change this arrangement. If ad- 
visable to have the Navy participate, it 
should “be performed on a reimbursible 
basis.” a + 


NWA Debt-Free, Plans 
Equipment Purchase 


For the second time in seven years, 
Northwest Airlines is free of outstand- 
ing bank loans or other long-term debt. 
NWA paid off $1.8 million in loan pay- 
ments on Oct. 29, and although a new 
credit agreement is dated Nov. 1, there 
has been no borrowing under it thus 
far. Northwest was in a similar posi- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1947. 

The latest bank credit is for $18 
million, which will permit the purchase 
of four Lockheed Super Constellation 
1049G’s and six Douglas DC-6B’s, plus 
spares. Investment in the 10 planes will 
total some $3 million more than the 
credit, according to NWA president 
Donald W. Nyrop. 

The terms of the credit arrange- 
ment contrast favorably with the earlier 
bank loan. The new agreement is un- 
secured, has a lower interest rate (34% 
on loan balances, vs. 4%), has terms ex- 
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tending over six years instead of five, 
requires maintenance of a _ smaller 
amount of working capital, makes more 
of the net income available for divi- 
dends, and requires no cash collateral 
accounts or similar application of funds 
from sale of assets. 


Carriers Not Obsolete 
Says Smith 


James H. Smith, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Air, has empha- 
sized the need for U. S. military services 
to eliminate some of the lower priority 
weapons. Smith said “we must get rid” 
of some of the more obsolete types now 
being produced by the services, adding 
that “the situation is not being faced 
as realistically as it should be.” 

To counteract recent statements by 
British Field Marshal Montgomery, 
however, Smith said the Navy would 
always need aircraft carriers because 
they provide the “characteristic of 
mobility of base.” Montgomery had dis- 
counted the need for carriers in recent 
addresses. 

Smith also mentioned that the 
Navy’s Martin P6M Seamaster, ‘first 
turbojet-powered water-based _ patrol 
plane, would fly next spring and would 
be paired with a submarine tanker for 
operations on virtually any sea. He said 
the Convair XF2Y-1 Sea Dart, first 
water-based jet fighter, had not yet 
been ordered in quantity, but “we are 
working hard” on this plane. 





Tight Controls Placed 
On New Facilities 


A new Defense Department direc 
tive (No. 4275.2, dated Nov. 24) is 
placing industrial facilities construction 
under tighter control. The directive, 
which becomes effective 60 days after 
issue, stipulates that Secretary Wilson 
will approve (or disapprove) each 
Army, Navy, or AF industrial facilities 
project estimated to cost $1 million or 
more. Previously, the secretaries of each 
military service authorized such projects. 

The new order also requires each 
military service to submit an annual 
review to the Defense Department of 
all proposed industrial facilities projects. 

Emphasizing that full consideration 
shall be given to the use of existing 
government facilities, the directive states 
that “no test facilities shall be con 
structed at a privately owned plant if 
such facilities duplicate centralized test 
facilities already available, unless they 
are justified by current and planned 
procurement programs.” 

In addition to the tighter control 
that is expected, Pentagon observers feel 
the new order will mean more Defense 
Department emphasis on the use of 
privately owned facilities and better co- 
ordination among the services on ac 
quisition, construction, rehabilitation, 
and major repairs of property for pro- 
duction of military end-items and facili 
ties for research and development in 
support of production. The directive 
does not apply to projects in the Public 
Works Program. 








SPARROW IN ACTION 


The air-to-air Sparrow missile is shown in 
action in these unusual Navy photos. At 
right the rocket-powered Sparrow can be 
seen being launched experimentally from 
a plane, tail of which is visible in the 
upper righthand corner of photo. Above, 
arrow points to the missile tracking down 
its target just before impact. Upper right 
shows the devastating result. 
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Pike Speeds Up Price 
Revision Proceedings 
At the urging of the Business Ad- 


visory Committee on Procurement, As- 
sistant Defense Secretary (Supply & 
Logistics) T. P. Pike has issued a direc- 
tive (Nov. 23, 1954) designed to expe- 
dite price revision proceedings under 
fixed-price contracts with redetermina- 
tion clauses. Contracting officers are 
notified it is not necessary to use Section 
XV as “a working guide.” 
Consideration will be given to the 
contractor's general performance, efh- 
ciency, economy, and ingenuity. Also to 
be considered are “delivery schedules, 
quality of product, extent of subcon- 
tracting.” Contracting officers should 
“rely on educated judgment and not on 
mechanical rules or formulas. 


News Briefs 


“Negotiation shall be conducted 
promptly,” and shall not be made solely 
on the basis of cost and profit. 


Record-Breaking Year 
For United 


Business is better than ever and 
promises to stay that way for United Air 
Lines, predicts President W. A. Pat 
terson. This year was a record-breaking 
trafic year for UAL, with the number 
of passengers 21°% higher (4.78 million) 
and the number of passenger-miles up 
22% (3.32 billion). The rise will con 
tinue through next year, predicts Pat 
terson, with increases of 15°4 in pas 
senger-miles, 4° in mail, and 10°, in 
cargo. Coach traffic may rise from 27 
of the available seat-miles to 32 





A nuclear power division has been 
set up by the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Head is Tibor Nagey, formerly with 
the NACA’s Lewis Laboratory. Projects 
on heat exchangers are already under- 
way. .. . Employment in the aircraft in- 
dustry in September was almost up to 
the 800,000 mark, which it had topped 
during the first seven months of the 
year. Over 495,000 were in airframe 
manufacture. Construction of a 
wind tunnel for speeds up to Mach 3.5 
was started this month by North Amer- 
ican. Aviation. The test section will be 
seven feet square, 17 feet long. Com- 
pletion is scheduled for March 1956. 

The price of titanium sponge has 
been cut by du Pont, the second such 
move this year. Prices are down 22¢ 
and 46¢ on grades A-l and A-2, re- 
spectively. . . . A new fixed-pitch pro- 
peller, developed by Sensenich Corp., 
is standard equipment on 1955 Piper 


PA-18 and PA-22 models. The pro- 
peller is designed for 125-hp to 165-hp 
engines, weighs 29/4 pounds, measures 
74 inches. . . . A single-axis autopilot 
is under development by Globe Indus- 
tries, with production due to start in 
March, 1955. No price yet. 

Lower production schedules have 
brought lay-offs to v orkers in Curtiss- 
Wright’s propeller di- ision. Close to 500 
were furloughed recently, bringing the 
total since last fall 1000. . . . Last 
two commercial Convair 340’s are due 
off the final assembly line next month. 
Total produced: 206... . 4 Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp. has set up a new De- 
fense and Industrial Sales organization. 
Defense backlog stands at $180 million. 
. . » Tours through Central and South 
America are currently being made by 
representatives of Beech and Cessna, 
with a Cessna Model 310, Beech 


Bonanza, and Twin-Bonanza. 
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TERRIER IN ACTION 


The Navy Terrier, surface-to-air missile, is 
shown below being launched from the USS 
Mississippi. At left is the destruction of its 
target, a drone plane. 








Aviation and Rocket 
Awards Announced 


Outstanding achievements in avia 
tion and rocketry have been highlighted 
recently by the presentation of a series 
of awards: 

* Collier Trophy for 1953 to J. H. 
Kindelberger and Edward H. Heine 
mann for their parts in the develop 
ment of the first supersonic fighter 
planes in service: the North American 
F-100 and the Douglas F4D, respec 
tively. 

* Wright Brothers Memorial Tro- 
phy for 1954 to Dr. Theodore Von 
Karman for a series of accomplishments 
during the past 20 years. Von Karman, 
a scientist, engineer, and teacher, is 
chairman of the USAF’s Scientific Ad- 
visory Board. 

The American Rocket Society pre- 
sented five awards at its Honors Night 
dinner early this month: 

® Astronautics Award to Dr. Theo- 
dore Von Karman. 


* James H. Wyld Memorial Award 
tc Milton Rosen, Office of Naval Re- 
search, for Viking rocket research. 

* Robert H. Goddard Memorial 
Award to A. M. O. Smith, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., for his work on liquid 
rocket propellants. 


® C. N. Hickman Award to H. W. 
Ritchey, Thiokol Chemical Corp., for 
development of solid propellant rockets 
and boosters. 


*G. Edward Pendray Award to 
Martin Summerfield, Princeton Univer- 
sity, for literary contributions to rock- 
etry and jet propulsion. 


North American Licensee 
Sought For HD 32 


Avions Hurel-Dubois is looking for 
a U. S. or Canadian licensee for its 
HD 32 “DC-3 replacement,” officials of 
the company told American AVIATION 
in Washington. The license fee would 
be either nominal or nothing at all, E. 
J. Escande, general sales manager of 
the French company stated. 

Hurel-Dubois plans to set up a 
small company in the U. S. to handle 
sales and act as an intermediary in 
finding a North American licensee. 

Escande was accompanied by M. 
Hurel, designer of the high-aspect-ratio- 
wing aircraft and senior executive of the 
company. Hurel stated that the first 
stretched-fuselage HD 32 will fly in 
February and the Dart-powered HD 70 
should be flying in 1956. 

The two French executives said that 
the current price of the HD 32 is 
$450,000. 
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BUSINESS 


U. S. Procurement Policy Stabilizes 
Industry, Says Courtland S. Gross 


The government’s aircraft procure- 
ment policy today means greater se- 
curity for the taxpayer and greater em- 
ployment stability for the industry, 
Courtlandt S. Gross, executive vice 
president of Lockheed, has declared. 
The current policy, said Gross, is to 
award contracts only after an airplane 
has been thoroughly tested, instead of 
doling out small contracts for experi- 
mental models. 

What this and other procurement 
policies mean to the industry in terms 
of dollars has been summed up in two 
sets of recently released figures: during 
the first quarter of this fiscal year the 
Defense Department obligated over 
$900 million for aircraft, and spent over 
$1.8 billion. Spending for aircraft under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
totaled close to $2 million during Sep- 
tember alone. For fiscal 1956 the USAF 
will request between $15 and $16 billion 
in mew money, according to USAF 
Secretary Harold Talbott. 

Having obtained their share of 
these sums of money, the aircraft com- 
panies are faced with the problem of 
holding on to it. One drain on their 
revenues, a tax imposed by Los Angeles 
County, is about to be fought in court. 
Test cases will be brought by Convair 
and Aerojet-General Corp., and for the 
next two years the fight will be carried 
upward toward the Supreme Court, if 
necessary. The county has, for the past 
two years, been taxing materials, inven- 
tory, and work-in-process which has 
been on the premises of the aircraft 
companies, although the companies 
maintain that such property had already 
passed into possession of the federal 
government. The two firms were chosen 
for the test cases by the Defense De- 
partment. 

Elsewhere on the business scene: 


© U. S. Navy, during the first four 
months of the fiscal year, obligated al- 
most $48.8 million for guided missiles. 

® North American Aviation has re- 
ceived a USAF order for a third version 
of the Super Sabre, the F-100D, re- 
portedly a fighter-bomber like the “C”. 


* Ryan Aeronautical Co. subcon- 
contract for the aft fuselage and torque 
box on the Boeing 707 (KC-135) is for 
$3 million, and may grow considerably. 
The firm has built 675 aft fuselages for 
the Boeing C-97 and KC-97 during the 
last five years. 
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® Hamilton Standard Div., United 
Aircraft, has an order from the Navy 
for $2.24 million worth of propeller 
assemblies. . 

* Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. will 
build airborne computers under a $1 
million program sponsored by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. Both companies 
will use the computers. 

® Link Aviation will build a proto- 
type simulator of the Cessna T-37A 
twin-jet trainer under USAF contract. 

* Capital Airlines solicited bids 
early this month for turboprop fuel 
supply for its coming Vickers Viscounts. 
Several major oil companies were under- 
stood to be competing, some with hopes 
of providing better products than were 
called for in the request for bids. 

® Allison Div., General Motors, has 
hopes that its cancelled order for J71-A-2 
turbojets, originally destined for Mc- 
Donnell F3H Demons, will be restored, 
at least in part. Remaining orders for 
that model extend through May. 





RECORD CONTRACT, calling for de- 
livery of 55 million gallons of gasoline 
during the next three years, is signed 
by A. C. Stewart, right, marketing vice 
president for Union Oil Company of 
California, and Stanley R. Shatto, opera- 
tions vice president Western Air Lines. 


PROFIT & LOSS 


® Garrett Corp. backlog stands at 
$102 million, up from the $96 million 
held six months ago. 

© Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Co. nine-month net (as of Sept. 30) was 
$7.2 million, or $3.59 a share, on sales 
and other income of $155.6 million. For 
entire calendar year 1953 Grumman’s 
net was only $7.1 million on sales of 
$240.9 million. 

® Solar Aircraft Co. six month net 
(as of Oct. 31) is reported as $411,600 
on sales of $31.5 million. First half of 









1953 brought a net of $931,300 on sales 
of $35.4 million. Drop is attributed to 
expense of moving to new plant and 
tooling for new products. 

® Northeast Airlines reports third 
quarter earnings of $354,000 on operat- 
ing revenues of $3.3 million, with $138,- 
400 set aside for taxes. Previous year 
figures were: $257,000 on $2.9 million 
with $265,000 set aside. The latest re- 
sults offset earlier losses to bring nine- 
month figures to a net of $174,000 on 
$7.2 million. In 1953 NEA had reported 
a net of $291,000 on $6.6 million for the 
period. 

* McDonnell Aircraft Corp. reports 
a net for the quarter ending Sept. 30 
of $825,000 on sales of $27.5 million. 
During the comparable period last year 
the firm netted $1.1 million on $36.6 
million. 


DIVIDENDS 


* Bendix Aviation Corn. will pay 
a quarterly dividend of 75¢ plus a 
special $1 dividend on Dec. 27. Pay- 
ments for 1954 will total $4 per share, 
vs. last year’s $3 plus 7% in stock. 

* Capital Airlines has declared a 
5% common stock dividend payable 
Dec. 21. There are 791,838 common 
shares outstanding. Only previous divi- 
dend, 25¢ per share, was declared in 
1945, 

* The Garrett Corp. will pay a 40¢ 
quarterly dividend on Dec. 31. 

* Curtiss-Wright Corp. will pay a 
quarterly 25¢ common dividend on Dec. 
23, bringing the 1954 total to $1 per 
common share. Quarterly dividend of 
50¢ on Class A stock will be paid at 
the same time. 

* North American Aviation wil! 
pay a total of $1.25 per share on Jan. 6. 

* Temco Aircraft Corp. will pay a 
quarterly dividend of 15¢ plus a similar 
special cash payment on common stock 
Jan. 15. 


FACILITIES 


* Bendix Aviation Corp. will build 
several testing laboratories on a 10-acre 
site at Palmdale, Calif., close to the air- 
port. 

* Northrop Aircraft is preparing to 
move top level executive offices into a 
separate building at its Hawthorne, 
Calif., plant. The building had origin- 
ally been built for the Northrop Aero- 
nautical Institute, since sold. 

* Airwork Corp. has opened a 
branch at Newark Airport to serve New 
York and New England. 

* Radioplane Co. (subsidiary of 
Northrop) is due to move its weapons 
systems division this month into a new 
engineering and research building in 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
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Sargent has been building dependable 
hydraulic and mechanical controls since 1920. Today, 
leading builders of military and commercial aircraft rec- 
ognize Sargent’s undivided responsibility in research, en- 
goons and manufacture as the standard of excellence 
or the production of these components. 

The story of Sargent’s organization, methods, and 
manufacturing facilities will show you how Sargent can 
work for you profitably and efficiently. Why not write 
today for your copy of the Sargent Aircraft Brochure? 


Aircraft Power Control 
Assemblies @ A Complete Line 
of Gears and Gear Assemblies 
© Actuating Cylinders @ Shimmy 
SARGENT Dampeners @ Servo Valves @ 
Sequence Valves @ 3-Way 
BUILDS and 4-Way Selector Valves 
© Directional Valves @ Relief 
Valves @ Pressure Regulators 
Brake Valves @ Pressure 
Reducing Valves 
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“Good will” is the disposition of the pleased customer 
to return to the place where he has been well treated. 






— U.S. Supreme Court 
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Traffic, Revenues, and Expenses of U. S. Carriers—1953-54 


OST CLASSES of U. S. domestic trunk airline traf- 

fic showed satisfactory growth in 1954, but operat- 
ing income was $7 million less than in 1953 as expenses 
continued to outgain revenues, according to year-end esti- 
mates of the Air Transport Association. 

On the other hand, local service lines and U. S. 
international carriers showed substantial improvement in 
operating income, with revenues outpacing expenses. 

Combined revenues of trunk; local service, and 
international lines reached $1,378,089,000, compared to 
1953’s $1,265,437,000. Of the 1954 total revenue, 82.8% 
was from passenger traffic (89.194 for domestic trunk). 

Domestic revenue of $965,300,000 was up 9.84% 
over 1953, while expenses of $885,000,000 gained 11.82%. 
Operating income was $80.3 million against $87,377,000 
in 1953. A sharp increase in depreciation charges as new 
equipment was added was a factor in the expense rise. 

After a slow start in the first quarter, domestic 
trafic ended the year with an 11.55% gain in passenger- 
miles, a figure that would have been higher except for 
American Airlines’ pilot strike. Revenue passengers in- 
creased 10.46°%%, mail ton-miles 13.35%, freight ton-miles 
7.76%. Downward trend in air express resulted in an 
8.88% drop in ton-miles and a 13.8% decline in revenue. 
Biggest revenue gain was in passenger traffic, up 10.96%. 
Total revenue ton-miles increased 10.72%. 

Local lines’ operating income jumped from a red 
figure of $1,545,000 in 1953 to a black figure of $600,000 
this year. Revenues rose 9.4°%, expenses increased only 
4.91%. The locals continued their substantial gains in 
passengers carried (up 20.6%) and passenger-miles (up 
15.9%). Total revenue ton-miles gained 17.81%. 

International lines increased operating income from 
$19,379,000 in 1953 to $29,789,000 in 1954. Expenses rose 
only 3.49% against a 6.38% gain in revenues. Increase in 
passengers carried was 4.84%, passenger-miles 9.43%. 
Biggest improvement was in U. S. mail ton-miles, up 
37.32%. Total revenue ton-miles gained 11.34%. 


DOMESTIC TRUNKS 


TRAFFIC 1953 1954 %/ Change 
Revenue Passengers .... 26,135,794 28,869,000 -+-10.46 
Revenue Pass. Miles (000) 14,297,909 15,950,000 +11.55 
Mail Ton-Miles ........ 71,725,595 81,300,000 +13.35 

42,526,761 38,750,000 — 8.88 


Express Ton-Miles ...... 


Freight Ton-Miles ...... 131,779,675 142,000,000 + 7.76 


1,813,000,000 +-10.72 





Total Revenue Ton-Miles 1,637,493,19! 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES ($) 








Passenger Revenues .... 775,782,000 860,800,000 +10.9% 
Mail Revenues [including 

ED, x5 chedanans 36,453,000 39,500,000 + 8.3 
Express Revenues ....... 16,830,000 14,500,000 —13.84 
Freight Revenues ...... 29,341,000 31,716,000 + 8.09 
Total Revenue ......... 878,793,000 965,300,000 + 9.84 
Total Operating Expenses 791,416,000 885,000,000 -+-11.82 

LOCAL CARRIERS 

TRAFFIC 1953 1954 ‘%/, Change 
Revenue Passengers .... 2,031,508 2,450,000 -+20.60 
Revenue Passenger-Miles 390,854,000 453,000,000 + 15.90 
Mail Ton-Miles ......... 1,000,758 1,220,000 +21.9! 
Express Ton-Miles ...... 955,128 1,100,000 +15.17 
Freight Ton-Miles ...... 1,178,793 1,175,000 — 0.32 
Total Ton-Miles ........ 40,744,868 48,000,000 +17.8! 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES ($) 





Passenger Revenues .... 23,306,000 26,900,000 +15.42 
Mail {including subsidy) 24,356,000 26,000,000 + 6.75 
 adiacayeceeeeens 463,000 500,000 + 7.99 
re Mat 462,000 475,000 + 2.81 
Other Revenues ....... 771,000 125,000 ee 
0 ee ne 49,358,000 54,000,000 + 9.40 
ne re 50,903,000 53,400,000 + 4.9) 
INTERNATIONAL FLAG CARRIERS 

TRAFFIC 1953 1954 % Change 
Revenue Passengers .... 2,682,219 2,812,000 + 4.84 
Revenue Passenger Miles 

Eee 3,381,124 3,700,000 + 9.43 
U. S. Mail Ton Miles .. 24,467,569 33,600,000 +37.32 
Foreign Mail .......... 6,370,804 7,233,000 -+13.53 
Cargo Ton-Miles ..... ws 74,643,683 82,300,000 +10.26 
Excess Baggage ....... 8,209,270 8,950,000 + 9.02 
Non-scheduled Revenue 

ee 7,699,689 10,000,000 -+29.88 
Total Revenue Ton-Miles 466,774,043 519,680,000 -+11.34 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES ($) 


Passenger Revenues .... 232,539,000 253,105,000 + 8.84 
U. S. Mail Revenues [in- 

cluding subsidy) ‘ 53,747,000 56,173,000 + 4.51 
Foreign Mail Revenues . 9,556,000 9,400,000 — 1.63 
Cargo Revenues ....... 27,331,000 29,531,000 + 8.05 
Excess Baggage Revenues 5,245,000 5,720,000 + 9.06 
Non-Scheduied Revenues. 3,340,000 4,500,000 +34.73 
Total Operating Revenues 337,286,000 358,789,000 + 6.38 
Total Operating Expenses 317,907,000 329,000,000 + 3.49 


Sources: For 1953 from CAB recurrent reports. For 1954 monthly traffic 
reports for 10 months. For revenues and expenses, reports for 
the first three quarters of 1954—last quarter estimated. 











FIRST FOR COPTERS. World's first military airport for helicopters was dedicated this 
month by the Army at Fort Eustis, Va. Crossed runways, 600-ft. long, will be used 
when heavy loads or atmospheric conditions dictate short take-off and landing runs. 
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Wilson Says Spending 
Is Near Lowest Limit 


Defense spending lower limit will 
be between $33 and $37 billion, Defense 
Secretary Wilson said recently, noting 
that “if world conditions do not change, 
we are getting close to the bottom.” 
Defense expenditures this fiscal year are 
expected to run more than $35 billion. 

Noting that the current defense re- 
search and development effort is at “a 
pretty high level,” Wilson said he ex- 
pects to devote more time to R&D mat- 
ters, but has no thought of reducing 
or expanding the overall R&D program 


at this stage. 
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— Republic F-84F, Aeroquip 























Self-Sealing Couplings 


SPELO ENGINE CHANGE 

















Q-U-I-C-K engine change cuts servicing time and 
costs on the Republic F-84F Thunderstreak, newest, 
fastest member of a rugged family. 

Aeroquip 3,000 p.s.i. Self-Sealing Couplings, stand- 
ard equipment on the F-84F, allow disconnecting of 
all hydraulic, pneumatic, fuel and oil lines in 
minutes, without draining. When the replacement 
engine is installed, lines are reconnected without 
air entering the fluid systems. 

Complete engineering of aircraft plumbing systems 


\eroquip — 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
AERO-COUPLING CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


(A Subsidiary of Aeroquip Corporation) 


Manufocturers of Aeroquip Flexible Hose Lines with detachable, reusable Fittings; Self-Sealing Couplings; Brazed Aluminum Elbows 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES INU.S.A AND ABROAD e@ AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS INU.S.A AND ABROAD 
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L. L. Schroeder vs. Commerce Department: 






FEDERAL AID TO WHICH AIRPORTS? 


HO SHALL DECIDE the basis of 

federal aid to airports? 

The Department of Commerce and 
CAA thought they had the question 
settled earlier this year when, after 
congressional hearings, they allocated 
available money on a formula of need 
and national priority. 

They reckoned without L. L. 
Schroeder, commissioner of aeronautics 
for the state of Minnesota. 

Judging by the volume of cor- 
respondence, Schroeder has spent a 
major portion of his time of late finding 
fault with the formula as applied to 
Minnesota. Significantly, highest priority 
airports for federal funds under the 
Commerce formula proved to be two 
fields under jurisdiction of the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports 
Commission. Schroeder has feuded with 
the commission for years. 

Projects refused federal aid, again 
on the basis of the national formula, 
happened to be located outside the area 
of commission jurisdiction. 

Under Minnesota law, all projects 
must have Schroeder’s approval before 
submission to CAA. Apparently the state 
commissioner grossly overestimated the 
amount of money that might be avail- 
able to Minnesota and assumed his re- 
quests for out-state projects would be 
met in addition to two submitted by 
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the Metropolitan Airports Commission 
and which he approved before passing 
on to CAA. 

In any event, all of his requests 
were not met. The result has been a 
flood of Schroeder correspondence, 
aimed at flushing a covey of government 
officials, ranging in rank from Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks down to CAA 
district airport engineers, into revers- 
ing themselves. Actually, Schroeder has 
succeeded only in arousing their anger. 
The Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert B. Murray, CAA Administrator 
Fred B. Lee, and others patiently ex- 
plained to the Minnesota commissioner 
how they arrived at their formula, but 
to no avail. 

Knowing that it would be faced 
with many more resquests in fiscal 1955 
than it had funds to match, CAA set up 
a priority system by which to allocate 
available money. In essence, this priority 
system established the amount of airport 
activity and type of project as the basis 
for giving out funds. Amount of activity 
at an airport was determined from the 
number of enplaned passengers and/or 
the number of aircraft based on the field. 
On type of project, highest priority was 
given to land acquisition for the so- 
called Doolittle clear approach zone to 
runways. 

“As a matter of policy,” declared 
Murray, “we're not going to fritter 
away small amounts of money on small 
projects.” 

CAA found itself with project re- 
quests totaling $55 million and only 
about $15 million with which to meet 
them, plus a discretionary fund of $5 
million and $1.5 million left over from 
previous years. 

On August 12 Schroeder sent in 
requests for seven Minnesota projects 
totaling $1,627,035, and said in the 
final paragraph of transmittal: “Of the 
airport projects identified herein, the 
state recommends that priority be given 
to the projects in the order listed, except, 
however, that the first four projects are 
to be regarded as having equal priority.” 

Equal piority was not the basis of 
Commerce’s allocation of funds, so it 
proceeded with its formula of national 
interest with the result that the entire 


Commissioner Schroeder displays watch pre- 
sented to him as president of the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials. 





amount of the state apportionment from 
CAA’s $15 million fund—$357,395— 
was allocated to Wold-Chamberlain, 
terminal airport for Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. However, this did not meet the 
total request for Wold-Chamberlain, 
which came to an additional $131,305. 
So, when the $5 million discretionary 
fund was dipped into, Wold-Chamber- 
lain still had a high enough priority 
to get the $131,305 and likewise, Crystal 
airport, a Twin Cities secondary field 
on which 162 aircraft were based, had 
a high enough priority to receive $30,- 
000 from discretionary funds for ap- 
proach protection. 

The remainder of the requested 
work on Crystal, amounting to about 
$49,000, was not approved, nor were 
Schroeder’s proposed improvements at 
Eveleth-Virginia, Grand Rapids, and 
Rochester because of a lack of money 
for projects of their lower priority. Eve- 
leth-Virginia and Grand Rapids had little 
trafic and few based aircraft; in the 
case of Rochester, future of the present 
airport was in doubt. 

Schroeder then asked for a hearing 
on his projects, and got it before Fred 
B. Lee, CAA Administrator. The Min- 
nesota appeal was one of seven made 
to Commerce as a result of its allocation 
of airport and discretionary funds for 
fiscal 1955. Of the seven appeals, four 
were denied because they brought to 
light no information not previously 
taken into account by CAA; three were 
granted on the basis of new information. 
Schroeder’s appeal was one of the four 
turned down. 

Having failed by this method, 
Schroeder took to a letter writing cam- 
paign that has included all of the people 
directly concerned in the Department 
of Commerce, Minnesota senators, and 
the Hoover Commission. As Schroeder’s 
letters have grown longer, replies to 
them have become shorter and sharper. 

Schroeder’s longest letter to date, 
running through eight pages, has drawn 
the shortest reply. In it, Schroeder seeks 
to discredit the Wold-Chamberlain 
project, apparently in an effort to 
keep federal funds from it if none are 
forthcoming for his own out-state proj- 
ects on whatever basis. 

CAA and Commerce officials are 
non-plussed by this amazing shift in 
attitude, since the Wold-Chamberlain 
project was submitted with Schroeder’s 
explicit approval. They point out that 
his objections to it are matters that 
Schroeder should have raised earlier if 
he really takes them seriously. 

“Schroeder has had every bit of 
service from the Department of Com- 
merce he could have the remotest de- 
sire for,” said Murray last week. Even 
so, government aviation officials in 


Washington are expecting more com- 
plaining 
Schroeder.” 


letters, 


signed “L. L. 
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(1) Heavier Than Air 
(2) Lighter Than Air 
(3) Helicopters 


¢. Electro-Hydraulic Servo Systems 


d. Special Hydraulic Devices 








Various special devices not listed above are alse 
i manufactured. Phone, wire or write us for a proposal 
j describing the aircraft hydraulic accessory required 
: for your particular project. Details of the above prod- 
ucts are available on request. Ask for the new General 
Bulletin A-5200-B which will introduce you to our 
complete Aircraft Products line. 


VICKERS Incorporated — 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
1502 OAKMAN BLVD. « DETROIT 32, MICH, 


Application Engineering and Service Offices 


El Segundo, California, 2160 E. imperial Highwey 
Houston 5. Texos, 5717 Kirby Drive 
Detroit 32, Michigan, 1400 Oakmean Bivd 


Additional Service Facilities at 





TELEPHONE: TOwnsend 8-5100 
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TELEGRAMS: Vickers WUX Detroit @ 


Miami Springs, Florida, 641 De Soto Drive 
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HERBERT SAMMONS 


Managing Director, D. Napier & Son, Ltd. 


British Turboprop Engines 


For U. S. Aircraft 











MAN ON THE COVER 


Herbert Sammons, managing director of 
D. Napier & Son Ltd., was born in Coventry, 
England’s engineering center, in 1896. After 
service with the British Army in World War I 
he held appointments with Archdale & Son and 
Petters Ltd. He became chief designer and 
later chief engineer of the latter company. 


In 1934 he joined Sir Armstrong Whit- 
worth (Engineers) Ltd. where he remained 
until 1943 when he joined the Napier com- 
pany as chief engineer. He became Napier’s 
managing director in 1949. 


Sammons was closely associated with the 
development of the Napier Sabre piston en- 
gine, and after World War II was responsible 
for the design and development of the Nomad 
compound diesel, Eland turboprop, Oryx gas 
generator, and Deltic marine diesel engine. 


















What is your program for the Convair 340 that you 
* are fitting with Eland engines? 

A. We have a full program. The aircraft arrived in 
England late in November. We hope to have it flying with 
Elands by July next year. From then until spring of 1956 
we will be obtaining our own flight experience and qualify- 
ing for a British certificate of airworthiness. It is our inten- 
tion at that stage to fly the aircraft back to the United States 
for demonstration and certification purposes. 


Q. Did you find any aircraft other than the Convair 
340 that might be suitable for re-engining with the Eland— 
the DC-7 or the Super Constellation perhaps? 

A. We are not limiting our investigations to any 
particular type of aircraft. We intend to sell our engines in 
the widest possible market, and aircraft requiring engines 
in the Eland’s power bracket are of interest to us. To make 
it clear, we are far from concentrating on the re-engining 
of existing types, as we are confident that the Eland has a 
bigger future in new aircraft. We have bought the Convair 
340 to show we mean business, to help to accumulate flying 
hours rapidly, and to demonstrate the case for re-engining 
as well. 


Q. What is your Eland production schedule? 

A. Engines off the production line at the first rating 
of 3250 ehp (as distinct from engines for prototype aircraft) 
wil! become available for operation early in 1956, and at the 
second rating of 4200 ehp in 1957. 


Q. Can you give any figures on the overhaul life of 
the Eland in commercial service? 


A. I won’t risk what they will allow initially, but 
our aim is to get a minimum of 1000 hours on the hot end 
of the engine with a longer life on the cold side. We have 
designed the engine so that you can take the turbine off and 
replace it with another very easily. 


Q. Would you trace briefly the background of the 
Napier company? 

A. The Napier company was founded in 1808. The 
turning point in its history came in 1898 when the first 
Napier motor car engine was produced. For the next quarter 
of a century Napier was among the pioneers of the motor 
industry and the world’s land speed record is still held by 
John Cobb’s Napier-Railton car which in 1947 achieved a 
speed of 394.2 mph with two special Napier engines. 

It was during the 1914-18 war that the company first 
turned to the manufacture of aero engines. Between then and 
the last war such well-known engines as the Lion, the 
Rapier, and the Sabre emerged from its works. 

In 1941 Napiers became part of the famous English 
Electric group with its world-wide ramifications and in- 
terests. Marconi’s also belongs to the group, which thus 
covers every aspect of modern aeronautical endeavor—air- 
frames, engines, guided missiles, radio, and electronics. 


Q. What are the current areas of activity at Napier? 


A. Our aviation activities include the following: 
Eland turboprop 3000/4200 eshp; Oryx helicopter gas gen- 
erator 750/1000 ghp; Eland helicopter ‘special form’ turbo- 
prop 3000/4200 eshp (for Fairey Rotodyne); Nomad com- 
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‘,..Mo justification for the two-spool engine.’ 


pound diesel engine 3000/4500 eshp; rocket motors for 
guided missiles; Napier patented de-icing system; manu- 
facture of the Roll-Royce Avon engine for the English Elec- 
tric Co.’s Canberra aircraft. 

We continue to produce the Deltic diesel engines for 
marine and other surface carriers as well as a variety of 
turbo superchargers for all kinds of diesel engines. 


Q. Do you feel that the turboprop is the ideal heli- 
copter powerplant? 

A. As the gas turbine has revolutionized fixed wing 
aircraft, so it will also revolutionize rotary wing aircraft. 
There are several possible means of helicopter propulsion 
using turbine engines and each has its own special merits. 
This sphere of the aircraft industry is very much in its 
infancy and it would be unwise for anyone to state cate- 
gorically which particular form of gas turbine propulsion 
is the ideal. 

The turboprop engine, when used for mechanically 
driving the helicopter rotor, is far superior to any other kind 
of engine. Its lower installed weight shows to great advantage 
over the piston engine, permitting an increase in pay-load 
and/or range. It also simplifies the mechanical transmission 
between the engine and rotor. 

Other forms of helicopters are made possible by using 
the turbine as a gas generator and by elimination of all 
mechanical transmission between engine and rotor. Gas de- 
livered from the engine to the rotor tips emerges in jet 
form. Napier has taken the lead in developing gas turbines 
specially designed to meet helicopter requirements. 


Do you think that licensed production of aircraft 
engines should be assigned to companies in non-aviation 
fields when manufacturers in aviation have space available 
for this purpose? 

A. The gas turbine engine depends for its success 
on high performance at low weight with adequate strength. 
This implies manufacturing to close tolerances, often em- 
ploying special techniques and machine tools. It generally 
requires experienced men under expert supervision. The sum 
total of these factors is experience and it follows that licensed 
production should, when possible, be assigned to those 
already experienced in the aviation field. 


Q. How long does it take to get a modern jet engine 
from the design to the production stage? 

A. It is most unlikely that the period would ever 
be shorter than five years for a relatively new type. From 
inception of design to certificate of airworthiness the period 
is more likely to be six years and upwards. This largely 
depends upon the number of engines and test beds available 
for development. 


Q. Are you planning on the use of titanium in your 
engines and what are the advantages and disadvantages of 
titanium to the engine manufacturer? 

A. We are working on titanium but the advantages 
to be obtained in weight saving on small- and medium- 
powered engines such as Napier is developing at the present 
time are not sufficient to justify the extra expense. However, 
to obtain the same specific weight on engines of 10,000 lbs. 
thrust and upwards, the use of titanium is essential. 


Q. What are your views on the single- versus twin- 
spool controversy, particularly as it applies to turboprop 
engines? 

A. Fundamentally there is no justification for the 
complicated two-spool turboprop engine. It has only been 
adopted by certain engine manufacturers on account of their 
inability to obtain high pressure ratios with high efficiencies 
and suitable surge line characteristics on a single axial com- 
pressor. Extensive research done by Napier on axial com- 
pressors has enabled it to have a sufficiently high-pressure- 
ratio engine on a single spool and still obtain as much over- 
all flexibility of operation as is possible with the twin-spool 
engine. 

The increased complexity of the two-spool turboprop 
arrangement and the consequent complexity of the control 
system must inevitably lead to longer development times 
and greater problems in maintenance and servicing. It is also 
doubtful whether, due to limitations of compressor character- 
istics and control problems, the full flexibility claimed for 
two-spool engines will be achieved. 


Q. Some engineers feel that the turboprop will not 
come into its own economically until they get to approxi- 
mately 10-12,000 hp and are used on transports of com 
parable size. Is this justified? 

A. We do not subscribe to this opinion and we con- 
sider that there is a large field for the turboprop engine 
both on fixed and rotary wing aircraft in powers from 750 hp 
and upwards. We consider that this has already been demon- 
strated in practice. 


Q. Do you see any real need for the so-called super- 
charged turboprop? 

A. This is an example of the latest cult of coining 
technical jargon to confuse everyone including the technical 
expert. If you mean a two-spool engine which is de-rated in 
power at low altitudes, then this is one method of meeting 
the power requirements of fast aircraft. For such aircraft 
the altitude power is a high percentage of the sea level power 
and to meet the requirements it is necessary, in effect, to 
design an oversize engine at sea level and then de-rate it. 
The engine is then stressed for the lower sea level power 
and some weight thereby saved. 

The de-rating can, of course, be carried out just as 
effectively on engines other than the so-called supercharged 
turboprop. 


- 


Q. What is the functional relationship between sea 
level horsepower of a supercharged turboprop, i.c., what 
horsepower would a 4000 eshp supercharged turboprop have 
at sea level if it were not mechanically limited in sea level 
power? 

A. The relationship between de-rated power and 
nominal power is quite arbitrary and depends upon the 
altitude below which de-rating is effected. The higher the 
altitude the bigger the differences in the two powers. In 
practice, the ratio would depend on the speed of the aircraft 
and the consequent cruising power requirements relative to 
take-off power requirements. A reasonable ratio would be a 


little less than 1:2. 
Continued on page 36 
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One 10,000-Ib. thrust class Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57, equipped with after- ONE OF THE DIVISIONS OF 


burner for combat ratings of tremendous additional power, is the heart of the UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Super Sabre’s supersonic performance. 
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Sharply swept-back wings and tail surfaces mark the North American F-100 Super Sabre. Built around one Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 


J-57 turbojet and afterburner, the Super Sabre is the Air Force’s first operational supersonic jet fighter. 


Super Sabre Has 
Supersonic Performance 


Sustained level flight above Mach 1 is a vital 
attribute of the latest U. S. fighting aircraft, and 
North American’s F-100 Super Sabre has it. 

Such hard-won capability—possessed by only a 
few production aircraft—is the product of highly 
advanced airframe design wedded to a flexible, effi- 
cient turbojet engine of enormous power. 

The sleek Super Sabre is now being built in 
quantity for the U.S. Air Force. Equipped with the 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbojet and after- 
burner, it has already set the world’s speed record 
of 755.149 miles per hour —an enviable beginning for 
a fighter on which so much depends. 


In the Super Sabre, as well as in other supersonic 
fighters and high-speed jet bombers, performance of 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbojet is fully 
justifying the long years and intensive effort required 
for its development and production. 
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Sibitio from page 33 






‘... free turbine problems outweigh advantages.’ 


Q. How far into the future will we have to look 
to expect specific fuel consumption of the turboprop engine 
comparable to piston engines at 25,000 feet cruising altitudes, 
say .44 lb/ehp-hr? 

A. This depends to a certain extent on the aircraft 
speeds envisaged, the higher the forward speed the better 
the specific consumption. It is probable that turboprops 
giving a .44 lb/ehp-hr at say 400 mph and 25,000 feet under 
cruising conditions will not be available for regular service 
until the end of this decade. The same consumption at 
30,000 feet might be expected by the end of 1956 in pre- 


service tests. 


Q. Do you see a future for variable stator installa- 
tions in turboprop-type engines to permit higher compression 
ratios without use of split compressors? 

A. The use of variable stators is one method of im- 
proving a compressor surge line and, hence, handling qual- 
ities of a single spool compressor engine. The response that 
can be obtained from them, however, depends entirely on 
the basic compressor design to which they are applied. 

Napier compressor research has resulted in a design 
technique which not only gives optimum compressor effi- 
ciency well removed from surge but also a very marked 
reduction in capacity at part load by the use of variable inlet 
guide vanes. Thus, the maximum power point can be set 
away from surge without loss of efficiency and the VIGV 
insure excellent part load handling qualities. 


Recent research has shown very high pressure ratios 
in a single spool compressor still retaining the above qual- 
ities. We are in no doubt therefore of our ability to produce 
a high-compression-ratio single-spool engine with good 
handling qualities. 


Q. What is your view on safety to minimize the 
effect of high drag on turboprops in event of an engine 
failure before prop feathering takes place or in the event it 
fails to feather? 

A. In all matters of safety, Napier considers it de- 
sirable if not essential to have a control and safety system 
such that protection is still given in event of failure of the 
primary safety device. 

In event of a propeller governor failure, for instance, 
automatic pitch coarsening would be set in motion by a 
signal from the torquemeter. Should the torquemeter signal 
fail, then excessive windmilling drag would be prevented by 
a pitch stop at the take-off setting. The propellers to be 
supplied with the Eland, in Britain at least, are fitted with 
an overspeed propeller governor and also a multi-position 
mechanical pitch lock which operates on loss of engine pro- 
peller oil. 

As no safety device will be literally 100 percent perfect, 
each should be backed up by one or more additional safety 
devices. 


Q. Some airline engineers have urged that this 
country take another look at the free-turbine type of turbo- 
prop. Would you give us your ideas on the advantages of 
the free turbine vs. the more conventional arrangement? 
What safeguards might be taken to eliminate the apparent 
hazards of free turbine installations? 
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A. The main advantages of the free turbine over 
the fixed are: less power required for starting; a wider choice 
of power operation over the rpm range, allowing lower pro- 
peller rpm for cruising; and consequently less noise from 
the propeller. 

The difficulty of controlling the free turbine in case 
of reduction gear failure, in our opinion, outweighs the above 
advantages. If the safety device used to protect this possibility 
fails, then a catastrophic failure results. 


Q. What weight per horsepower can we look for- 
ward to in large turboprop engines? 

A. For powers up to 5000 ehp it is unlikely that a 
reliable engine could be produced in the near future for 
much less than .4 lb/hp. Engines may well be available in 
the next two or three years with a specific weight of .43 
lb/hp. 


Q. Are propellers going to be ready for truly ad- 
vanced turboprop engines. Will propeller efficiency be a 
major factor in turboprop developments? 

A. Judging from the previous questions, advanced 
turboprops means those of 10,000 hp upwards. If aircraft 
firms will accept larger diameters, then it is possible that 
suitable subsonic propellers will be available. If no increase 
in propeller size is permissible, then propeller efficiency 
would be a major factor unless the complication and weight 
of contra-rotating subsonic propellers are accepted. 

Alternatively, supersonic propellers provide an answer, 
but it is doubtful whether they would be acceptable for civil 
aviation in view of the noise factor. 


Q. Is the ducted-fan engine apt to reduce or elimi- 
nate the need for turboprop engines? 

A. No. There is only a case for the ducted-fan en- 
gine over a very narrow flight speed band. 


Q. Do you feel that conversion of existing aircraft 
to turboprop engines is technically feasible? It is economically 
feasible or likely? 

A. It is technically feasible to convert existing types 
of modern aircraft to turboprop flight, e.g. Convair 340 and 
the Ambassador. 

Conversion is economically feasible, and indeed desir- 
able, when it enables an airline to look forward to a renewed 
period of useful life in its fleet, and/or when it sees, in 
conversion, a means of meeting turboprop competition with- 
out a wholesale fleet renewal. 

Many operators are eagerly awaiting the day when 
a suitable turboprop engine is available to them. 


Q. What is the present status of the Nomad, your 
compound diesel. What are the prospects for getting any 
real applications for the engine? 

A. Well, we obviously think they are real. We are 
not unconscious that it is a unique design, that there is no 
one else more able to do the same type of powerplant. It 
has such extraordinary economy that we feel that from both 
the military and civil point of view, particularly for long- 
range freighting, that engine will have a field of application. 
It is achieving .325 fuel consumption and by development 
we will get down to .3 lbs/ehp/hr. 
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CAPITAL UPS ITS ORDER 
TO 60 VISCOUNTS 


BY ANTHONY VANDYK 


N INCREASE in Capital Airlines’ 

order from 40 to 60 planes and 
the arrival in Montreal of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines’ first aircraft made the Vick- 
ers Viscount live up to its reputation as 
a headline-maker early this month. 

By exercising its option to buy an 
additional 20 of the turboprop trans- 
ports, Capital has now committed it- 
self to buy $67 million worth of British 
equipment. All financing arrangements 
have been completed and deliveries will 
start in March 1955 and _ continue 
through February 1957. 

Capital will have three Viscounts 
to start its scheduled services in April, 
and 40 will have been delivered by 
August 1956, 


TCA is starting its scheduled serv- 
ices with Viscount in February. To 
keep Capital and TCA in spare parts, 
Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. and_ Rolls- 
Royce of Canada Ltd. have set up 
elaborate programs. Vickers has estab- 
lished a store within Capital’s ware- 
house in Alexandria, Va., which will 
stock everything from wings and land- 
ing gears to nuts and bolts. Currently 
the Vickers store occupies about 6400 
square feet of space, but by February it 
will have been expanded to 14,000 
square feet. 

The Vickers store will be stocked 
for Capital’s 40-aircraft fleet even though 
the airline will be operating only three 
Viscounts until the latter part of 1955. 
The stocking of the store is being based 
on experience in meeting the require- 
ment of European Viscount operators. 
Since the store is not bonded, Vickers 
will pay U.S. customs duty on all items 
it imports, Later a repair facility may 
be added to the store but initially it 
will merely issue spares. It will not ac- 
cept items needing repair in exchange 
for serviceable items (it will, however, 
take back items returned under war- 
ranty). The Alexandria store will be 
open on a 24-hour basis and should con- 
tain everything that Capital would re- 
quire. In an emergency, however, spares 
could be obtained from England in little 
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over 48 hours. The Alexandria store 
will be run by W. J. Young, Vickers 
supply superintendent in Washington, 
with two British assistants and three or 
four locally hired storekeepers. 

Although the Alexandria store will 
contain all airframe items and acces- 
sories, it will not provide engine spares. 
These will be available from the Rolls- 
Royce of Canada stock in Montreal. The 
Canadian store will be bonded so that 
items imported from England for Capi- 
tal will not have to pay double duty— 
Canadian and U.S. Rolls-Royce is pro- 
viding Capital with a stock of spares 
sufficient for a month’s reserve, while 
the Montreal store will have a four to six 
months’ reserve to meet the Capital and 
TCA requirements. 

Rolls-Royce has named _ Bruce 
Thompson as resident engineer with 
Capital Airlines and will put service 
engineers at whichever airports the air- 
line desires. Vickers has appointed R. H. 
Botterill as its technical representative 
with Capital and E. J. Cockell as its 


senior field service engineer with the air- 


Trans-Canada's first Viscount has arrived. 


line. At least six service engineers from 
Vickers will be located at outstations, 
and additional British specialists will be 
attached to Capital’s headquarters in 
Washington. 


Meanwhile key technical personnel 
from Capital completed a_ six-week 
course at Vickers’ Weybridge plant 
last month and are now starting to train 
other members of the airline’s staff. 

Both Capital and TCA are leaning 
heavily on British European Airways’ 
experience in operating Viscounts. The 
British airline recently made public full 
information on its turboprop aircraft 
operations, which were started on April 
16, 1953. The immediate effect of intro- 
ducing Viscounts on BEA routes was a 
big build-up in trafic. On services to 
Switzerland, trafic went up by 68%; 
to Scandinavia the increase was 58°; to 
Spain and Portugal, 49%; to the Medi- 
terranean, 41°/. By March 31, 1954, the 
end of the BEA fiscal year, 20 Vis 
counts were in BEA service and 15,400 
revenue hours had been flown. 

During the year the Viscount 
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AVERAGE TIME ALLOWANCES 
(MINUTES) ON NETWORKS OPERATED 


VISCOUNT DC-3 








Doors closed to 


wheels rolling .... 3.5 3.1 
{excluding ATC delays) 
Gea 3.7 3.2 
Pre-departure check 2.0 4.7 
Take-off einen ae 0.5 
Climb ' 30.0 10.0 
(112 miles) (25 miles) 
Descent 16.0 14.0 
(68 miles) (40 miles) 
ATC holding . 1.5 0.3 
Touch-down 
to engines off 3.9 3.2 
Total ground 
allowances : 15.1 15.0 





BLOCK SPEEDS ACHIEVED BY BEA (Viscount 70! and DC-3) 

Average sector distance: Viscount—506 miles; DC-3—150 miles. 

Average cruising altitude: Viscount—2!,000 feet; DC-3—5800 feet. 

Climb and Descent times have been shown for average sector distances only. Block 
speed curves are based on individual calculations for each stage. 
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earned some $9 million in revenue in 
providing 16,376 capacity ton-miles 
and achieving a load factor of 70%. 
Total costs, including all allocated 
overheads, amounted to $7,985,600 so 
that, over the year, the average fleet 
of 12 Viscounts made a profit of $842,- 
800 at a rate of $548.80 profit for each 
revenue hour flown. These aircraft pro- 
vided 19.6% of BEA’s total output of 
capacity ton-miles during the year. The 
profits were achieved on BEA’s longer 
high-density routes (the average sector 
distance flown was 506 miles and the 
average fare paid was $487.20). The 
Viscount was also on some short routes. 

Air France is now getting 6% 
hours daily utilization out of its Vis- 
counts, Raymond Dupre, vice president 
of the carrier’s technical directorate, told 
American Aviation recently. He said 
that the turboprop transports in October 
achieved better regularity than any other 
type of aircraft in the Air France fleet. 
Early next year the Air France shops 









Accessibility of the Viscount’s Darts is an important feature. 


counts’ Dart engines. At the moment 
Rolls-Royce overhauls the engines of 


overhaul its Darts in Washington while 
TCA will do its own overhauls in Win- 





























at Courbevoie will overhaul the Vis- both BEA and Air France. Capital will nipeg. a 6 
HOW BEA COMPARES VISCOUNT AND DC-3 COSTS HOW BEA COMPARES VISCOUNT AND DC-3 OPERATIONS 
(For Year Ended March 31, 1954) (For Year Ended March 31, 1954) 
BASIC ANNUAL COSTS Viscount DC-3 
(per aircraft) ; * as 
Viscount DC-3 Passenger Freight 
($) Services Services 
ee i ais aiescivn 56,926.80 13,686.40 Service aircraft— 
Interest on capital sunk in ave. ‘53-54 (exclud- 
aircraft and spares .......... 26,703.60 2539.60 ing training, con- 
Longer overheads .......... 18,547.20 —— version, etc.) .. 10.6 46.5 
EE ieibi ine es ccee 10,766.00 1738, 
Station administration and Traffic revenue 
fixed charges ................ 29,346.80 14,366.80 earned ..... $8,626,843.20 $10,370,684.80 $1,549,601 20 
General administration Operating cost . $7,984,230.80 $12,611,790.80 $2,153,236.40 
i, eee 49,044.80 21,988.40 Surplus or 
Sales, publicity, and commission 91,495.60 24,886.40 —_ 4$842,612.40 —$2,241,106.00 —$603,635.20 
Total Basic Costs per Aircraft .. 282,830.80 83,036.80 Ee FATT 62.837 14.401 
HOURLY OPERATING COSTS Revenue 
(per revenue flying hour) (s) (s) intens flown ... 15,836 60,826 14,005 
Flying staff pay, allowances, Total utilization 
ete 36.75 25.98 ye per air- 
Stewards pay, allowances, etc. .. 4.95 1.90 craft per year). 1457 1589 
SS Fee 71.15 24.53 Revenue air- 
Fuel and oil non- craft miles ... 3,397,183 7,437,491 1,872,104 
recoverable duty ............. 1.79 9.24 Traffi 
Variable engineering costs ...... 67.87 29.09 ne 
Passenger and cargo per rev. mile .. $2.60 $1.40 83¢ 
C oe ks dee 2.83 0.95 Operating cost 
EE cn day ecdawensee 1.46 0.42 per rev. mile $2.35 $1.69 $1.15 
Meals on aircraft .............. 14.70 1.23 ; 
Hourl ti t 201.51 93.34 Avaliable 
ee penne See oes eee n tac : : ton-miles . 16,376,286 22,830,237 5,669,854 
LANDING COSTS Revenue 
(per revenue landing) ton-miles . 11,424,661 14,225,721 3,007,061 
($) ($) ° ° ° 
Landing fees ....... PE ee 26.54 14.17 Load factor 69.8% 62.3% 53.0% 
Meals and ground accommodation Break-even 
(passengers and crew) 27.10 8.34 load factor 63.1% 7F8%, 73.6%, 
Total Landing Costs . 201.51 60.00 Available ton- 
J ‘5 miles per service 
Aircraft utilization aircraft per year 1,544,933 612,905 
(revenue hours per annum) ..... 1457 1611 
Average sector distance Passengers 
SS PRS 506 168 carried ....... 146,454 828,537 
Cost per revenue flying hour ..... $518.84 $190.96 
Cost per aircraft mile ........... $2.35 $1.58 a 68.6%, 66.19 
Cost per capacity ton-mile .. 48.91¢ 51.95¢ babe om ih 
Cost per seat mile .............. 5.62¢ 5.61¢ Total cost per 
Number of revenue flights ...... 6606 55,566 available 
Revenue per capacity ton-mile .... 54.05¢ 41.88¢ seat-mile 5.6¢ 5.6¢ 
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THIRSTY 
THROATS 


A jet engine, operating at extreme speed and 
altitude, is a thirsty throat rapidly consuming 
large quantities of fuel and air. Everything 
depends on keeping this throat fed . . . and this 
demands a Main Fuel Pump that will deliver 
without fail! Designing, developing and produc- 
ing these pumps — and other vital fuel control 
systems — “CECO” is helping America achieve 
mastery in the air. Our complete and fully inte- 
grated engineering-production team is available 
to help you. 


CHANDLER-EVANS 


DIVISION NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN., U.S.A. 


PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 
JET ENGINE FUEL CONTROLS @ AFTERBURNER CONTROLS 
PUMPS @ SERVOMECHANISMS @ CARBURETORS © PROTEK-PLUGS 
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thank you, gentlemen! 


Confident in the influence of AMERICAN AVIATION's 
readers, and confident in the editorial scope and qual- 
ity those readers find in its pages, these advertising 
agencies served their clients’ interests by placing 1108 
pages of display advertising in AMERICAN AVIATION 
during 1954, continuing a record of consistent yearly 


increases since 1948. 


American Aviation 


Publications 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: LAGUARDIA AIRPORT STATION 71, NEW YORK 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 1025 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 





The Russian “flying rhombus” was 
designed by Artem I. Mikoyan (co- 
designer with Mikhail Gurevich of the 
MiG-15 and other fighters). The first 
two photos of the experimental aircraft 
were taken near Ramenskoye, the 
Soviet test base southeast of Moscow, 
on Feb. 24, 1954. The third photo shows 
the aircraft starting to break up on its 
last flight, June 19, 1954. 

The “flying rhombus” had an esti- 


BREAK-UP OF THE “RHOMBUS” 








mated rate of climb of between 165 
and 180 feet a second. The design was 
mentioned by Mikoyan in a speech he 
made in Moscow in June. He also al- 
luded to Russian developments in the 
VTO field, stating that wings are be- 
coming increasingly superfluous. 

Mikoyan also remarked that the 
Soviet Union has long-range bombers 
which can circle the globe (but he did 
not specify at what latitude). 










Nie 
Designer Mikoyan (right) 
Wings are superfluous. 















Now! BENDIX-SCINFLEX waterproof plugs 





for use with 


multi-conductor cables 


These new Bendix*-Scinflex waterproof plugs are a 
modification of our standard AN type “E” (environ- 
ment resistant) connector. They are designed to 
meet all “E” performance requirements when used 
with multi-conductor cables. Each plug includes a 
modified AN3057B cable clamp which provides in- 
ward radial compression on multi-conductor cables. 
This unique feature completely eliminates cable 
strain—a common source of circuit trouble. 


In addition, there are gaskets at all mating surfaces 
and an accessory sleeve is available to accommodate 
an extreme range of cable sizes. A folder describing 
this new waterproof plug—and the various sizes in 
which it is manufactured—may be obtained by 


writing our Sales Department. Oensanenen 





THESE BUILT-IN FEATURES 
ASSURE TOP PROTECTION 
AGAINST CIRCUIT FAILURE: 


Shock and Vibration 
Resistant 


Die Cast Aluminum Shell 


Cadmium Plate—Olive 
Drab Finish 


Moisture-Proof, 
Pressurized 


High Arc Resistance, 
High Dielectric Strength 
Silver-Plated Contacts 


Resilient Inserts 


SCINTILLA DIVISION “Condi” SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


AVIATION CORPORATION 








Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Factory Branch Offices: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California * Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas ¢ American Building, 4 South Main Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Pennsylvania °¢ 
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WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS 
TO HEAT PROBLEMS? 


BY WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


T’S A STRANGE state of affairs 

when boiling water is used as a 
coolant, and perhaps that’s the best way 
to describe the situation facing the air- 
craft and missile designer today. The 
country’s most advanced piloted air- 
craft, the Convair XB-58 Hustler, will 
use boiling water to cut peak tempera- 
ture brought on by supersonic flight at 
high altitudes, 

But advanced as is the XB-58, it is 
only on the threshold of the almost un- 
believable heat problems associated with 
flight speeds of 1500 mph and upward. 
Earlier this month a large cross-section 
of this country’s top engineering brains 
gathered in New York for a Symposium 
on the Thermal Barrier, a two-day re- 
view of the whole problem sponsorec 
by The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers as part of its annual 
meeting. 


Essentially this is what they con- 
cluded: 


® The thermal barrier is not truly 
a barrier in the sense of an obstacle 
which might be hurdled and thus by- 
passed. It is a natural phenomena which 
becomes critical by existing engineering 
standards at below Mach 1.5 (about 
1100 miles per hour) and gets increas- 
ingly worse at higher speeds. 

* Heat problems are greatest in 
man-carrying aircraft because they arise 
from air friction against the aircraft sur- 
face, raising its temperature to values 
which destroy structural values. Pilotless 
aircraft which can fly above the thin 
layer of air surrounding the earth are 
less affected but may still burn up in 
meteorite fashion when they re-enter 
the atmosphere during their descent. 

* A new and over-riding considera- 
tion has been added to the complex 
factors which determine the structural 
design of aircraft. This factor is time. 
Designs which can operate safely at 
Mach 3 speeds for 20 minutes might 
well be destroyed by identical flight 
conditions for 30 or 40 minutes. 
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® Man’s greatest ally in the fight 
for higher speed is the natural charac- 
teristic of many metals which make 
them poor heat conductors. Thus, heat 
applied on the metal surfaces of the 
wing takes a brief period of time to 
penetrate through the metal to the inner 
structure and to system elements. 

* Combining low thermal con- 
ductivity of metals with the use of var- 
ious insulating materials, and possibly 
the integral design of coolant systems 
for critical areas, may do much to push 
the thermal barrier toward hypersonic 
speeds. 

More and more companies are be- 
ing brought face to face with the therimal 
barrier problem in design studies of mis- 
siles or aircraft for supersonic flight and 
through military contracts designed to 
lay the groundwork for specific industry 
developments. For instance, Wright Air 
Development Center, according to R. B. 
Keusch of the Air Research & Develop 
ment Command, has contracts with: 


® Armour Research Foundation to 
“explore the basic parameters which 
should guide the selection of the meth- 
od of driving aircraft accessories; name- 
ly mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic, or 
electrical.” 

® Northrop Aircraft, Inc. for study 
of “significant parameters for power- 
plant cooling-system design” which will 
probably include such methods as gas 
boundary-layer bleed, water-stream sys- 
tem, and transpiration cooling. 
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What can the human body stand? Chart 
shows schematically the magnitude of the 
physical variables in relation to the degree 
of comfort and safety experienced during 


flight? 


® United Aircraft Corp. “to in- 
vestigate the parameters pertinent to the 
oil-cooling problem in high speed flight 
and covering methods of oil cooling 
under conditions up to Mach 2.5, sea 
level to 80,000 feet and at various fuel 
and oil flows.” 


Thompson Products, Inc., recently 
completed a project investigating fuel 
characteristics under varying altitude 
and temperature conditions and the ef- 
fect of pressurization on fuel vapor loss. 

Fuel problems are some of the 
most pressing associated with the early 
stages of the thermal barrier. At sea 
level, gasoline boils at about Mach .8 
and at altitude at under Mach 1.5, 
Kerosene boils at Mach 2.3 at altitude 
and under Mach 2 at sea level. 

A Mach 2 bomber flying at 50,000 
feet for 24-3 hours would lose 18° 
of its fuel through vaporization, Keusch 
claimed, if the tank was unpressurized. 
Use of 1/16-inch cork insulation around 
the tank would cut this to 8°{ and in- 
sulation plus 4-5 psi tank pressurization 
would effectively eliminate such losses. 
These figures assume that the fuel is at 
100° F initially. Refrigeration to cool 
the fuel prior to take-off would further 
reduce losses, but is not a fully satisfac- 
tory approach. For instance, a fuselage 
fuel tank with 60,000 Ibs. of fuel will 
increase in temperature from 0° F to 
120° in about 20 minutes at Mach 2.8 
or in 40 minutes at about Mach 2.3. 

Fuel temperatures of 120° F in the 
tank are at a marginal level because the 
fuel pumps, regulators, and other system 
components raise the temperature as 
much as 150° more en route to the 
engine. Somewhere between 250-300° 
F hydrocarbon fuels experience severe 
gumming tendencies. 

These factors have another serious 
effect on aircraft and component design. 
In present advanced aircraft designs, 
fuel is used as a heat sink, a place to 
dump heat from electronic components 
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Above: Temperatures attainable in sus- 
tained flight. 


and other hot-running systems. En route 
to the engine, fuel travels through pas- 
sages built around these hot items. The 
multiplicity of such needs plus the con- 
stantly increasing temperature of the 
fuel at high speed prevents this type 
solution to the heat problem. 

Water appears to be the next best 
answer. Actually, according to J. Ma- 
kowski and V. L. Whitney, Jr., chief 
research engineer and research engi- 
neer, respectively, with Stratos Div. of 
Fairchild, water is the best coolant per 
pound of weight or per unit of volume. 
Fuel is more attractive because it is 
carried for combustion purposes and 
therefore doesn’t cut into payload. Other 
wise water is about twice as efficient 
as a coolant as the next best practical 
liquid—methyl alcohol, which is about 
twice as efficient as typical jet fuel in 
this type application. 

This is another reason why the size 
of aircraft is bound to continue to grow. 
Not only will coolants in large quan- 


METAL TEMPERATURES 


-65 °F /600°F 900°F /1650 *F 





100 *F /2500 °F 


400 °F /1200 °F 


~65 °F / 1200 °F 


Above: Range of temperatures which 
turbojet engine components might be 
required to endure. 


tities be required, but if truly high speed 
flight is to be attained, designers will 
have to resort to steel alloys instead of 
aluminum or titanium and these will be 
used in very heavy gauges. It is difficult 
to determine at what point this growth 
factor will level off but indications are 
that high temperature problems will 
force fighter growth to the size of some 
present-day bombers. 

In the quest for new materials to 
meet the high temperature challenge, 
designers are fighting a complex prob- 
lem. All of the common materials 
have areas in which they excel—24ST, 
75ST, 78ST, titanium alloys, inconel, 
and steel. There are areas of overlap, 
conditions under which one metal is far 
superior to another in tension while 
inferior in shear, etc. Efficient use of the 
best metal in any specific application 
may bring about severe stresses under 
the radically different heat expansion at 
high speed. The result will be buckling, 


loss of contour, and possible failure of 
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parts. 

Past heat problems faced by engine 
designers will seem insignificant in light 
of future problems. At subsonic speeds 
and high altitude operation, air enters 
the jet engine (see drawing) at minus 
65° F, leaves the compressor at 400°, 
heats combustion chamber parts to 900°, 
and heats the turbine to 1100°. Super 
sonic engines will take air in at 600° F, 
compress it to 1200°, heat combustion 
chamber metals to 1600°, and leave the 
turbine with temperatures up to 2500 

This means that the critical metals 
content of the engines is likely to go 
sky-high. Critical materials now con 
fined to the turbine blades will have to 
be used in many of the up-front areas 
and the solution to turbine temperatures, 
unless it is liquid cooling, is not evident 


as yet. 

Answers to the whole thermal bar 
rier problem fall into several major 
categories: new and heavier gauge 


metals, extensive cooling of the entire 
plane’s surfaces, insulation, and con 
trolled melting of predetermined areas. 
Work by the National Advisory Com 
mittee on Aeronautics, described during 
the ASME meeting by C. H. McLellan 
of Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, 
provided interesting aspects of the latter 
method. 

Using Good’s metal, a metal with 
a melting point of about 150° F, 
NACA constructed wind tunnel models 
with special cylindrical and_ conical 
nose structures. These were used in a 
wind tunnel operating at Mach 6.9. In 
each instance the nose structure started 
to melt in about five seconds time. Sig- 
nificant was the pattern of melting, 
largely limited to the small area nose 
and progressing in a simple pattern. 

These experiments hold out hope 
that the designer may be able to take 
a lesson from the meteorite. When 
meteorites enter the earth’s atmosphere 
the heat generated by friction causes 
the outer surface to burn but this dis 
sipates the heat and protects the center- 
body. Using comparable methods, en- 
gineers may design vehicles with areas 
meant to burn away without destroying 
the machine nor disrupting its stability. 
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West Coast Talk . . . By Fred S. Hunter 


* Vertical rising bombers? 
* Do airlines contribute to smog? 
* When does aircraft noise become offensive? 


THE AERO CLUB of Southern 
California, which is another name 
for the National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation chapter in these parts, is get- 
ting so rich its executive secretary, 
Dot Lemon, is being inspired by 
lofty sentiments. The lively redhead, 
who never lacks for ideas, 
thinks a useful purpose 
might be served if the ex- 
cess dough were used to 
endow a chair at Clare- 
mont. College. The Aero 
Club’s new affluence comes 
from the beneficence of 
Bert Rhine, Dave Calla- 
han, Clyde Barnett, and 
the others in the official 
NAA timer group in Los 
Angeles. They’ve been donating their 
fees to the chapter. What with the 
speed rivalry between the Douglas 
F4D and the North American F-100 
and various other events, timer fees 
at $35 per man have been mounting. 
Couple of years ago the Aero Club 
was practically dead broke; today its 
treasury bulges with $2-3000 in sur- 
plus cash from these fees. 

> * 


HMM! LOCKHEED employ- 
ment advertising for engineers in a 
Los Angeles paper the other day 
listed as among projects in develop- 
ment “advanced versions of vertical 
rising bombers.” Bombers? 

* * 


CONGRESSMAN Edgar W. 
Hiestand, caught in the highway 
trafic, arrived half an hour late at 
a meeting at the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport where he was on 
the program. “What we need right 
away,” puffed the congressman, “is 
helicopter service to Altadena.” 

* * 


FRED MILAM, manager of 
transportation for Los Angeles Air- 
ways, won't be satisfied until he can 
set @ connecting passenger from a 
transcontinental trip down in Long 
Beach before the last passenger from 
the same trip has picked up his bag- 
gage in front of the Los Angeles air- 
port... O.M. MOSIER, American 
Airlines’ v. p.-operations, is said to 
favor a high wing for the company’s 
proposed four-engine turboprop to 
simplify the ground equipment inter- 
ference problem ...]OHN MYERS, 





Northrop v. p. always keeps up to 

date, so he’s traded in his “old” Cor- 

vette on a snazzy new Thunderbird. 
> . 

NOW THAT United Air Lines 
is replacing its Boeing Stratocruisers 
with Douglas DC-7’s on the Hono- 
lulu run beginning Jan. 1, 
the Los Angeles smog 
sleuths can relax. UAL 
actually was cited by the 
air pollution control au- 
thorities on charges its 
Stratocruiser engines 
smoked up the airport too 
much. The Stratocruisers 
were singled out because 
of UAL’s system of flood- 
ing the rocker boxes of 
the R-4360 engines to prevent car- 
bon accumulation on valve springs 
and valve stems. Makes a lot of 
smoke, naturally. The smog cops 
have made inquiries at Pan Amer 
ican, which also operates the R-4360 
powered Boeings, but so far no cita- 
tion. Smog is touchy stuff in this 
town. 

* al 


THIS BUSINESS of aircraft 
noise continues to baffle. We're re- 
minded, for example, of a demonstra- 
tion flight in Allison’s T38-powered 
Convair. An Allison engineer, at its 
conclusion, asked a passenger what 
he thought of the cabin noise level 
of the turboprop power. “Oh, I'd say 
it was about the same as a DC-7,” 
was the reply. Needless to say, the 
gentleman from Allison was com- 
pletely nonplussed at this unexpected 
reaction. The other day, 44 F-86's 
from George Air Force Base staged 
a fly-by over Los Angeles at mini- 
mum altitude by way of a parting 
salute prior to departing for Eng- 
lond. This was at noon when the 
normal noises of the city, no doubt, 
were at their highest. Maybe the fly- 
by was at reduced power, but they 
appeared to be moving along fast 
enough. Point is the whole kit and 
kaboodle of 44 jets didn’t seem to 
make any more noise than a DC4 
short-cutting over the housetops be- 
tween the Los Angeles International 
Airport and Lockheed Air Terminal 
at night. So how do you measure of- 
fensive aircraft noise? 
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Uneven driving forces 
during rivet installation 
can crack skin panels. 


Rework is costly. 


Using regular HI-SHEAR 
pins and collars, a 
countersunk strip can be 


added to seat the collar. 





This adds another 
part and weight 


your 
double dimple 
solution 


Now, your structure design can be more 
effective by using the new HI-SHEAR collar- 
countersunk and flanged- 

to match the sub-dimple 
and obtain HI-SHEAR 
advantages of reduced 


weight, space and time 





NEW HI-SHEAR 
COULAR 


The HS53 24ST collar is _Berore FORMING 
used with alloy steel 
HI-SHEAR pins, 1.¢. 

HS5 1 P; the HS54 


A17ST collar accommo 


dates the HS25 75ST pin 





Standard HI-SHEAR Sets 


form the collar to the pin 


aware 
te 
HI-SHEAR SET 


AFTER FORMING 


with less force than 
required to upset DD 


icebox rivets — thus avoiding skin cracks 


write 


for specification data on the 


HS53 and HS54 collars. 


US. and Foreign Parents - Trademark Registered 
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New Products and Processes 





Douglas and Northrop Speed Production, 
Reduce Costs of Aircraft Parts Finishing 


In almost simultaneous announce- 
ments both Douglas Aircraft Co., and 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., have unveiled 
new automatic facilities to speed pro- 
duction and cut costs in aircraft parts 
finishing. Both utilize the new flow 
coating principle in which paint is ap- 
plied by a bank of nozzles at very low 
pressures. 

The Douglas-El Segundo Div. in- 
stallation at its Torrance, Calif., plant 





Northrop flow coater 


was designed by Industrial Systems, 
Inc., and is capable of flow coating 6400 
parts an hour. Five production locations 
feed parts to a 2100-foot-long overhead 
monorail which can be varied in speed 
from 10 to 30 feet per minute. 

Parts entering a 378-foot-long tun- 
nel move through 12 automatic phases. 
Before actual coating, Alkaline spray 
cleaner and Alodine 1200 are applied 
and rinsed. Application of a hot chromic 
acid, oven drying, and a cold air blast 
follow. Once coated, the parts enter a 
190°F oven, then pass on to a central 
unloading area for inspection and dis- 
tribution. 


WORLD'S PREMIER 


Bict, 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc 


93 WORTH STREET 





The Northrop flow coater, which 
was produced by Ericson Manufacturing 
Co., has increased production by an 
estimated 116% while manpower re- 
quirements have been cut 12%. 





Douglas coats 6400 parts an hour. 


Overall dimensions of this unit are: 
23 feet long, 11 feet 6 inches high, and 
8 feet 2 inches wide. Parts are spaced 
12 inches apart on a 320-foot-long con- 
veyer, and enter it at a speed of 10 
feet per minute. Parts leaving the 
Northrop coater pass through a com- 
pressed air blower area to remove drop- 
lets, and then enter a 14-foot-long dry- 
ing zone where 192 infra-red lamps 
maintain a controlled 150-180°F tem- 
perature. 


Toggle Switch 


New miniature toggle switch an- 
nounced by Hetherington, Inc., meas- 
ures only 1 5/16” long by 15/32” diam- 
eter and is rated for service up to 5 amps 
inductive or 10 amps resistive. 

The Hetherington T-2104 switch 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y 


46 Circle No. 14 on Reader Service Card. 


uses a two-circuit contact arrangement 
in which alternate positions of the 
switch can be used to compiete two 
separate circuits. For conventional single 
pole-double throw operation a jumper 
can be added between contacts. 


Circle No. 37 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Hydraulic O-Ring 

Temperature rating of from 300° F 
to —65° F is provided by a new hydrau- 
lic o-ring manufactured by the Parker 
Appliance Co. No appreciable deteriora- 
tion was noted after the ring’s com- 
pound had been exposed to 50,000 cycles 
in MIL-O-5606 fluid at 300° F. All 
standard sizes. 


Circle No. 44 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Instrument Panels 


A new laminated plastic instrument 
panel material called Gravofiex devel- 
oped by Hermes Pastics, Inc., is said 
to be 27% lighter than laminated 
phenolic types and 62% lighter than 
aluminum. 

Gravofiex is guaranteed shatter- 
proof and can be bent to any form to 
follow the shape of an instrument hous- 
ing, the manufacturer states. In con- 
trast with laminated phenolics which 
require expensive carbide-tipped tool- 
ing, it can be sheared, die-cut or 
punched. 





Circle No. 36 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Rotary Actuator 

A 0.7 hp rotary actuator has been 
developed by Western Gear Works to 
run on 200-volts, 400-cycle, 3-phase cur- 





rent. Locked rotor torque is 12 Ibs. with 
11,200-rpm input, 38-rpm output, 7 
amps continuous duty. 


Circle No. 23 on Reader Service Card, pege 
65, for more information. 
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Landing Gear Control 

Composite landing gear panel, 3%” 
x 6%” x 2”, contains all controls and 
indicators. Developed by Avionic Prod- 
ucts Engineering Corp., the unit (model 
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A401) features a red warning light in- 
side a wheel-shaped knob, a solenoid 
lock to hold handle in down position 
when aircraft is on ground, and push- 
button to silence warning horn. 


Circle No. 21 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Welding Rig 

A new handling rig to speed up 
welding or riveting operations when 
handling multi-contoured aircraft as- 
semblies has been announced by Martin 





The new unit suspends an 
assembly part at its center of gravity so 
that it is completely free swinging and 
easily handled by a single operator. 


Circle No. 40 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Aircraft. 


Test Chamber 

The Model D-102 environmental test 
chamber introduced by Mantec, Inc., 
has a working volume of 12 cubic feet 
and operates over a temperature range 
of —100°F to +300°F. 

The unit uses a dry ice and fan 
combination for low temperature test- 
ing and an electrical element with levels 
ranging from 450 to 1850 watts for heat- 
ing. From room temperature the cham- 
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ber can be lowered to —60°F in about 
40 minutes or raised to 300°F in about 
20 minutes. 


Circle No. 39 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Fire Seals 

Firewall sealing materials being of- 
fered by Arrowhead Rubber Co. include 
sponge rubber and other materials in 
fiberglass fabric. Fireproof under 2000° 
F flame for 15 minutes. Designated 
Fyre-tite, the material is available in 
a wide range of sizes and shapes. 


Circle No. 25 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Taper Pin Terminals 


Four new terminals have been 


added by Lynn Electronic Research Co.: 








double-end taper, taper from front, 
taper from back, and taper from front 
with blind hole. Half-hard brass bar, 
with copper flash and electro-tin plate 
finish 


Circle No. 42 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Shock Mounts 


All-metal miniature vibration isola- 
tors for airborne gear have been devel- 
oped by The Barry Corp. The mounts, 
known as All-Metal M 24, 23, 22, or 21 
Series, work at temperatures from 175° 
C to —60° C, are rated for loads of 
09 to 3.0 lbs., stand 1” or %” high, 
and are designed for vibration isolation 
above 15 cycles per second. Differences 
between the four series are in the 





height, location of mounting plate, and 
number of mounting holes. Performance 
characteristics are the same. 


Circle No. 26 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 











CALLING CARD FOR 
A BRILLIANT FUTURE... 


Bendix Missile Section is a major contractor in the U.S. Navy’s guided 
missile program --a part of the “new look” in our defense plan. Our 


expanding program has many opportunities for senior engineering 
personnel: Electronics Engineers, Dynamicists, Servo- Analysts, Stress 
Analysts, Project Coordinators, and Designers. Take time now to look 
into the opportunities which Bendix can offer you. Write Employment 
Dept. M, 401 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Pressure Switches 





Miniature switches built to with- 
stand large surge pressures, housed in 
aluminum castings, and unaffected by 
mounting position, for use in aircraft, 
rockets, and missiles. Approximate 
weight, 4 oz. duration over 100,000 
cycles. Manufactured by Leach Relay Co. 


Circle No. 22 on poate Service Card, page 
65, for more information 


Ejection Seat Spacer 

A new plastic spacer developed by 
Riverside Plastics, Inc., is designed to 
fill the area of pilot seat backs which 
has been vacated by relocation of 
oxygen equipment. Fabricated from re- 
inforced polyester resins, the new filler 
weighs less than 1.5 Ibs. It has been 
ordered by Douglas and Republic. 


Circle No. 31 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Bulkhead Mount 


A new aircraft instrument mounting 
system designed by Robinson Aviation, 
Inc., includes three all-metal double- 
acting mounting units which combine 
to give a natural frequency of 15 cycles 
per second. The Robinson Model 1102 
system is intended for multi-directional 
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protection of instruments installed on 
airframe bulkheads or structures. 


Circle No. 32 on Reader Service Card, page 


65, for more information. 


Test Stand 

Hydraulic test stand manufactured 
by Sprague Engineering Corp., Model 
S-1000-6C3, operates up to 3000 psi and 
flows up to 6 gpm. Controls are in front; 
pressure outlets point away from opera- 
tor. Flow control valve, flowmeter, and 
oil cooling circuit. 











Circle No. 24 on Reader Service Card, page 


65, for more information. 


Coolant Pump 

A new electric motor driven ethy- 
lene glycol ciroulating pump developed 
by Lear, Inc., Lear-Romec Div., weighs 
5.7 Ibs. and is rated at 1.45 gpm output 
at 140 psi discharge pressure. 


METAL CLOSURES for Aircraft 
Hydraulic Lines and Components 


O08 WEST SANTA ANITA 
rd GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 





TUBING SEAL CAP, INC. ff 





felaita 


Eastern 
428 NEW CENTER BLOG 


Circle No. 38 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, fer more information. 
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Servo Plastic Sheeting 


Self-cooled servo weighing 3.188 Ibs. Glass-in-plastic formable laminate 
pulls 1/15 hp. at 6000 rpm and produces’ called “Scotchply” is designed for mass 
production of reinforced plastic parts 
and structural members. Each moldable 
sheet is reinforced with aligned glass 
filaments and is composed of 60% glass 
and 40% plastic resin, by weight. Equal 
strength in all directions in the plane 
of the laminate can be obtained by 
laminating the sheets to each other at 
120° angles. 





22 oz.-inches of stall torque. Designed 
by John Oster Manufacturing Co., with 
an independent blower, for radar an- 
tenna drive or similar applications. 


Circle No. 99 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 





Sealant 
A new sealant, No. 1372, is in vol- 
ume preduction at the Permatex Co. A Cirde te. 43 en Reader Service Card, page 


test seal remained pressure-tight at 65, for more information. 
temperatures up to 650° F under in- 

ternal pressures of 165 psi, and under 

vibration of 142 cps, with a double am- Flapper Valve 
plitude of 6.012”. 


Circle No. 46 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


A new aircraft fuel valve developed 
by Aero Supply Mfg. Co. incorporates 
a pendulum-controlled inertia latch to 





protect against excessive forces from the 
movement of fuel during flight. 
Normally the value is in the open 
position permitting unrestricted flow in 
both directions. When the aircraft as- 
sumes a position at which the fuel could 
move out of control, the pendulum un- 
locks the latch and closes the valve. 


Circle No. 33 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Plastic Tooling 


Rezolin, Inc. has announced devel- 
opment of a new compound to prevent 
Epoxy resins from sticking to plaster, 
wood, and metallic molds. The Rezolin 
product is a film-forming, low-shrink 
plastic solution that can either be 
sprayed or brushed onto the mold. 


Circle No. 30 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 





New BRANIFF 
Time Payment 
Plan 


Plan covers all Braniff flights, anywhere in North 
America, South America or the Caribbean area. 

It may also be made to include hotel accom- 
modations, tour fee, connecting airline and surface 
transportation. It’s a complete travel package. 


The customer pays as little as 10% down 
and the balance in as many as 20 monthly 
payments. No co-signers, no collateral. 


We handle all the financial details. Travel agents 
and other airlines receive full commission 
in the usual manner. 








Our new BRANIFF Time Payment Plan 


goes into effect on November |. You'll 
want to get in on this new business right 
from the start. If you do not have com- 
plete information, write for your Braniff 
Time Payment Plan portfolio and de- 
scriptive Braniff Time Payment Plan 
folders for mail solicitations and counter 
distribution. 


BRANIFF:-~~“AIRWAY 
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LOVE FIELD * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Help 
Develop 


tomorrow's planes at Fairchild. 
There are openings now for ver- 
satile engineers experienced in 
flight test data analysis, report 
preparation, and specialized in- 
strumentation necessary for 
flight test developments projects 
in aerodynamics, heating, venti- 
lating, and equipment testing. 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
DEGREE REQUIRED 
Write our 
EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER 


<7 













eg ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
AAruratt Division 


805 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

















flight control cH 
by SUMMERS 


Designers and volume pro- 
ducers of gyro components 
for aircraft, target drones 
and guided missiles. Preci- 
sion instruments for general 
industrial application. 





vertical gyros + free gyros 
rate gyros + servo actuators 
rate integrators 
integrating motors 
altitude controls 
inverters . pendulums 
magnetic amplifiers 


2328 Broadway, Santa Monica 
California . 








Control Panels 

Four basic a-c control panels are 
offered by Jack & Heintz, Inc., by 
means of which the a-c requirements 
of any aircraft can be met more quickly. 





The panels include: d-c_ available, 
single- or multi-generator systems; d-c 
not available, single- or multi-generator 
systems. Designed to meet military 
specs. 

Circle No. 29 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Position Indicator 
New remote indicating system for 
aircraft wing flaps, landing gear, and 
trim tabs introduced by Avien, Inc., fea- 
tures a miniaturized indicator that re- 
quires only 1.75” of panel space. 








~ ‘ae, ; 

Riss 

The system uses a 3-wire, d-c 
synchro drive combined with a tapped 
transmitter winding and 3-coil electro- 
magnetic type indicator to remotely 
present readings of the rotation of the 
transmitter shaft. Literature available. 


Circle No. 35 on Reader Service Card, page 
65, for more information. 


Mobile Service Unit 


Seven-ton mobile unit developed by 
Consolidated Diesel Electric is designed 
to meet variety of servicing needs for 
jet aircraft. Model 3000 provides electric 
power and compressed air at high and 
low pressures for starting, servicing, 
testing, and towing. One-man operation. 








Circle No. 27 on Reader Service Card, puge 
65, for more information. 


People 








OLLOWING the reorganization of 

A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. into a three 
company group—Avro Aircraft Ltd., 
Orenda Engines Ltd. and Canadian 
Steel Improvement Ltd., top personnel 
lines up as follows: 

A. V. Roe Canada (parent company) 
—Crawford Gordon, Jr., president and 
gen. mgr., A. A. Bailie, v.p.-finance, and 
W. H. Dickey, v.p.-industrial relations. 

Avro Aircraft—F. T. Smye, v.p. and 
gen. megr., J. C. Floyd, v.p.-engineering, 
H. R. Smith, v.p.-manufacturing, and 
J. A. Morley, v.p.-sales and service. 

Orenda Engines—W. R. McLachlan, 
v.p. and gen. mgr., C. A. Grimyer, v.p.- 
engineering, E. K. Brownbridge, v.p.- 
manufacturing, and F. L. Trethewey, 
v.p.-sales and service. 

Canadian Steel Improvement—C. J. 
Luby, president and gen. mgr. and J. A. 
Wellings, v.p. 





Schulte Gordon 


Manufacturing 

Donald H. Culver promoted from 
divisional auditor of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Div. to assistant treasurer of 
United Aircraft Corp. Albert S. Roberts 
moves up to divisional auditor from 
ass’t and is succeeded by Joseph P. 
O’Brien. 

Gen. Harold L. George (USAF Ret.) 
elected senior v.p. of The Ramo-Woold- 
ridge Corp. 

W. J. Broderick, formerly military 
relations representative for Lockheed 
Aircraft Service in Dayton, moved to 
Sacramento as sales coordinator for the 
Georgia Div., Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

R. C. Schulte, former CAA region 
two powerplant engineering chief, ap- 
pointed commercial aircraft engine sales 
engineer for Allison Div., General 
Motors Corp. 


Airlines 

Robert Law, formerly U. S. region 
operations mer. for Philippine Air Lines, 
appointed station mgr. at San Francisco 
for Qantas Empire Airways. 

S. J. Wasuta appointed acting chief 
engineer of Capital Airlines, filling in 
for Lan Caldwell sent to England as 
CAP’s resident representative. E. G. 
Erickson is project engineer—Viscounts 
—for the domestic phase of CAP’s Vis- 
count program. 

Carlos Insua named personnel su- 
pervisor of Pan American-Grace Air- 
Ways, succeeding W. W. Pressley, now 
air cargo superintendent. 

R. K. Kearns promoted from United 
Air Lines ass’t sales mgr. in Denver 
to district passenger service mgr. in 
Washington, D. C. 
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CAB News 


By William V. Henzey 





NDER THE WATCHFUL eyes 

of the departments of Justice and 
Commerce, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
on November 26, submitted its de- 
cision to the White House in the con- 
troversial New York-Balboa Through 
Service Case for the third time in four 
years. 

The decision, which remains un- 
published pending Presidential action, 
provides for: 

® Disapproval of the voluntary in- 
terchange agreement between Eastern 
Air Lines and Pan American World 
Airways, which was designed for par- 
ticipation by Panagra, and which in- 
volved through one-plane service be- 
tween New York and South America. 

® Finding that it would be in the 
public interest for Braniff Airways and 
Eastern Air Lines to enter an agree- 
ment for a New York-South America 
interchange service with Miami as the 
junction. 

® Finding that it would be in the 
public interest for National Airlines, 
Pan American, and Panagra, to enter 
a similar agreement. And. . . 

® Finding that the record be kept 
open for 60 days after decision to per- 
mit the suggested interchange partners 
to work out agreements. 

Essentially, this is the same de- 
cision which CAB first submitted for 
action by former President Truman in 
June 1952, and later for action by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in early 1953. Tru- 
man sat on it for six months and re- 
turned it to CAB the day before Eisen- 
hower took office with instructions to 
re-submit it to the new President. 

In May, 1953, Eisenhower returned 
it to CAB to bring the record up to 
date, setting the stage for the present 
situation. 

In the latest decision, however, 
board member Oswald Ryan cast a 
dissent in the vote disapproving the vol- 
untary Eastera-Pan Am agreement. He 
also joined vice chairman Harmar D. 
Denny in dissenting from a majority 
vote which would prevent Eastern and 
Pan Am from implementing so-called 
“Caribbean” phases of their agreement. 

Behind the maijority’s action is 
a finding that Pan Am, Eastern, and 
Panagra would, in effect, dominate the 
market if aligned in one service against 
National and Braniff. 

The Justice Department is keeping 
an eye on the case because of its pending 
anti-trust suit against Panagra and its 
co-owners, Pan Am and W. R. Grace. 
That suit was filed last January but 
court action is not anticipated for some 
time. Justice concern was also evident 
in the spring when CAB deferred ruling 
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on the Balboa interchange pending re- 
sults of a suggestion that Panagra and 
Braniff work out a merger. 
Commerce Department has been 
interested in the case because of inter- 
national policy considerations of the 
Commerce-backed ACC Civil Air Policy 
Report. Commerce also is said to oppose 
the anti-trust suit and to have favored 
a Panagra proposal to absorb Braniff. 


At presstime, the latest CAB de- 
cision was located physically in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget which acts as co 
ordinator for the President of other de- 
partments’ views. 

There were no indications when 
the President would get the case and act 
upon it. Meanwhile, CAB is still look 
ing for the Administration to approve 
a major international air route decision. 


Future of Surface-Mail-by-Air 
Experiment Now Up to Courts 


While five western railroads were 
in court last week spearheading a rail 
industry fight against the airlines car- 
riage of first-class mail, an increasingly 
larger portion of the population, en- 
grossed in Christmas mailing, was bene- 
fiting from the service which has now 
spread to virtually every scheduled air- 
line in the country. 

The surface-mail-by-air experiment 
is still just that—an experiment. Many 
of the local service airlines, for example, 
carry first-class mail only on a few 
designated flights and between a few 
pairs of points. But whereas last year 
at this time there was only one op- 
eration—trunk carriers between New 
York/Washington and Chicago—this 


year both coasts and a good section of 


the country in between are receiving the 
service in varying degrees. 

At the most, the airlines will get 
about $3 million in annual revenues for 
the service now under way, in exchange 
for which the Post Office will get about 
$30 million in postal revenues and the 
public will get a faster mail service. 

The railroads carried their fight 
against the airlines’ “invasion” of their 
mail revenues to court after unsuccess- 
ful efforts to get CAB to refuse to set 
rates for the west coast trunk-line ex- 
periment. Main theme of the railroad 
attack is that the Postmaster General 
is not authorized to ship first class or 
3¢ mail via air carriers. 

The Department of Justice, rep- 
resenting the Post Office in court, had 

(Continued on next page) 











BRINGING IN HIS T-33 Silver Star jet trainer for a landing at Cartierville Airport, 
Montreal, Test Pilot Ed Coe, of Canadair Limited, struck a flock of pigeons, killing 
10. When the mechanics cleaned the remains from the aircraft, the above design was 
found embedded in one of the wing tanks. 
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Original trunk line experiment - Oct. 6, 1953 
Florida trunk line experiment - Feb. 22, 1954 
West Coast trunk line experiment - Nov. 22, 19 
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opposed the rails’ suit, claiming the 
railroads had no legal interest in mail 
transportation other than the desire 
to continue in the business themselves 
and “an interest in immunity from eco- 
nomic competition.” . 


Experiment: 3 Cent Mail by Air. 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield said before the court hearing 
that if an injunction is granted it will 
“gravely impair the mail service to the 
general public.” 


In many sections, the court fight 
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to the future 
experiment. 


as the key 
surface-mail-by-air 
If the rails are unsuccessful in the courts, 


was viewed 


of the 


however, they will still have CAB’s 
full-scale rate investigation which will 
get under way early in 1955. 





CAB Calendar 


Jan. 5—Hearing, Delta-C&S Route 
Junction Case. Washington, D. C. Doc- 
ket 6848. 

Jan. 5—Hearing, Guatemala City- 
Los Angeles Renewal Case (Pan Amer- 
ican). Washington, D. C. Docket 6615. 

Jan, 17--Hearing, Reopened Trans- 
Atlantic Final Mail Rate Case. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Docket 1706 et al. 

Jan. 18—Hearing, Pan American- 
LACSA Control Case. Washington, D. 
C. Docket 6594. 

Jan. 25—Hearing, Davenport-Moline 
Airport Case. Washington, D. C. Tenta- 
tive. Docket 6804 et al. 

Feb. 2—Hearing, Reopened Fayette- 
ville Service Case (Central Airlines). 
Tentative. Docket 5592. 

Mar. 7—Hearing, Domestic Trunk- 
lines Service Mail Rate Case. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Docket 6599 et al. 


As of now... 


Both the New York-Chicago Service 
Case and the North American Airlines 
Enforcement Case are about ready for 
examinerrs’ reports. But a procedural 
move by North American, seeking to 
have CAB direct examiner William F. 
Cusick to issue the New York-Chicago 
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report first, must first be ruled on by 
the board. 

CAB is planning to issue its decision 
in the Trans-Atlantic Final Mail Rate 
Case momentarily, although the impor- 
tant “offset” phases of the case have 
been severed for new proceedings. While 
many important policy matters will be 
ruled on in the coming decision, total 
mail pay for Pan Am and TWA will not 
be finally ascertainable until the offset 
issues are decided. 


Recent CAB Decisions 


Japan Air Lines’ foreign permit 
amended to extend the Tokyo-Okinawa 
segment beyond Naha, Okinawa, to 
Hong Kong. 

Braniff Airways’ authority to serve 
Owatonna-Fairbault-Waseca, Minn., per- 
mitted to expire; authorization granted 
to suspend at Austin-Albert Lea, Minn. 

Eastern Air Lines turned down on 
request for elimination of language 
from previous board order in Eastern- 
Colonial Control Case which referred 
to EAL’s “efforts to conceal its illegal 
acquisition of control” of Colonial. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Allegheny Airlines recommended to 
serve Trenton between Philadelphia and 


New York by Examiner F. Merritt 
Ruhlen. Interim suspension of Trenton 
from routes of Eastern and United also 
proposed. 

Compania Dominicana De Aviacion 
recommended by Examiner Joseph L. 
Fitzmaurice to serve Cap-Haitien and 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, as new  in- 


termediates between Ciudad Trujillo 
and Miami. 
Aerovias Venezolanas, s. A. 


(AVENSA) recommended for a foreign 
air carrier permit by Examiner Curtis 
C. Henderson for Caribbean service be- 
tween Venezuela and Miami/New Or- 
leans. 


CAB Applications 


Delta-C&S Air Lines applied for 
indefinite extension of authority to 
suspend at Kingston, Jamaica, in favor 
of service to Montego Bay. 

Resort Airlines applied for special 
exemption to carry military personnel 
on furlough between Dec. 15 and Jan. 15. 

Eastern Air Lines appealed to CAB 
to reverse ruling of examiner Edward 
T. Stodola in which he refused to sub- 
poena Government officials to testify 
in New York-Mexico City Nonstop Case. 

Mohawk Airlines applied to serve 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and Keene, N. H., 
on Utica-Boston segment. 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


— 
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There's adventure ahead for men who can qualify to fly the F-100. Contact your nearest U. S. Air Force Re 
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F=100...prsicnep TO FLY AHEAD OF TIME 


Once again North American has met the challenge 
designed and produced an operational jet fighter that 
can do what no other fighter has ever done: fight at 
speeds faster than the speed of sound! 

The engineering skill that created the World War II 
Mustang and the Korea-famed Sabre Jet met today’s 
challenge with the history-making F-100 Super Sabre . . . 
first and only operational jet capable of breaking the 
sonic barrier in level and climbing flight. Today F-100's 
are being delivered to the Air Force, and Supersonic 
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Squadrons are being formed to safeguard the free 
world’s security in the skies. 

This is one more example of the research and develop- 
ment that keeps North American ahead in aircraft, pro- 
pulsion systems, guided missiles, electronics and peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Engineers: North American offers unusual opportunities to quali 
fied engineers seeking a challenging future. Please write: Engineer 
ing Personnel Office, Los Angeles or Downey, California; or 
Columbus, Ohio 


ENGINEERING AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


Nort American Aviation, INC. 


IN THE WORLD 





cruiting Center. 
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Pan Am dominant carrier in Alaska . . . 


Board Votes Permanency for Northwest 


In Alaska-Pacific 


HE CAB has decided to grant 

Northwest Airlines permanent 
routes through Anchorage, Alaska, to 
Tokyo, and to give remaining States- 
Alaska air rights to Pan American 
World Airways. 

The board’s vote, taken Dec. 8 at 
a turbulent meeting, was the latest and 
perhaps final shuffling of votes in the 
controversial cases involving U.S. air 
service to Alaska and across the Pacific 
Ocean. The decision would completely 
eliminate Pacific Northern Airlines, al- 
most a cinch for renewal only a week 
ago, and Alaska Airlines from the 
States-Alaska market. 

At presstime, various CAB sources 
indicated the decision was being pre- 
pared for early submission to the White 
House for Presidential action. 

Here is what that decision calls for. 

® Renewal of Northwest Airlines 
from Seattle to Anchorage to Tokyo on 
a permanent basis with full shuttle 
rights between Seattle and Anchorage. 
Also, renewal on a temporary basis of 
other NWA routes in the Pacific be- 
yond Tokyo to Manila. 

® Renewal on a temporary basis of 
Pan American World Airways Hono- 
lulu-Tokyo route, thus preserving that 
carrier’s through mid-Pacific route to 
Tokyo from the U.S. Also, dismissal 
(in lieu of denial or approval) of PAA’s 
request for non-stop rights between the 
U.S. and Tokyo via the North Pacific 
route. 

* Certification of Pan American to 
serve Anchorage in addition to its pres- 
ent States-Alaska routes to Juneau and 
Fairbanks. 

* Non-renewal of the Seattle/Port- 
land-Fairbanks route of Pacific North- 
ern Airlines and the Seattle/Portland- 
Fairbanks route of Alaska Airlines. 

* Refusal to grant necessary exten- 
sions to Trans World Airlines or North- 
west to permit a round-the-world hook- 
up at Tokyo. There was minority 
strength, however, for permitting a 
TWA-Northwest link at Hong Kong. 

The Dec. 8 meeting grew so heated 
at one point that a board member 
walked out, returning in the evening 
for the final vote. 

If approved by the President, it 
means that the States-Alaska market 
will have two airlines instead of the 
present four, with Pan American the 
predominant carrier with access to both 
major Alaskan markets—Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. 

Biggest surprise in the vote was 
the switch from Pacific Northern which 
had been supported by the CAB staff 
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and CAB’s chief examiner, Francis W. 
Brown. Just a week before, the board 
was aiming at renewing PNA but 
recommending a merger between PNA 
and Alaska Airlines. 

The two lines, which also operate 
intra-Alaskan routes which are not at 
stake in the pending case, had discussed 
a merger this fall but were unsuccess- 
ful in reaching an agreement. Whether 
the thought of both being eliminated 
from the States would stimulate new 
merger talks before the President rules 
on CAB’s decision was the subject of 
speculation in various government 
circles. 

For Northwest, the board’s decision 
provides virtually all that carrier sought 
in the cases with the exception of a 
requested extension to connect with 
TWA. One month ago, after the board 
decided to renew NWA’s Seattle-Tokyo 
route, three members threw the entire 
Trans-Pacific Case into a turmoil by 
voting against renewal of NWA to 
Anchorage. 

As a result, previous votes were 
withdrawn and the cases became wide- 
open. So-called “chosen instrument” 
arguments which had marked earlier 
phases of the case were again prominent. 

As late as the morning of Dec. 8 
there was a move in CAB to grant 
Northwest only a five-year renewal of 
its Seattle-Tokyo route and to eliminate 
it from Anchorage. 

But when the smoke cleared that 
evening, there was a three-man majority 
voting for permanent certification to 
Tokyo with full rights at Anchorage. 

Pan American had been seeking to 
supplement its mid-Pacific route to 
Tokyo with a non-stop authorization 
which would permit a U.S.-Tokyo serv- 
ice paralleling NWA’s North Pacific 
route. This had been voted down by the 
board in September, but under the re- 
shuffling of votes, it was decided not to 
deny Pan Am, but to dismiss its ap- 
plication without prejudice. 

The decision on _ States-Alaska 
routes caught the CAB staff by surprise 
too. The board’s Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions had supported a two-carrier net- 
work, but Pan American and PNA 
were its choices. CAB examiner Brown 
had recommended a three-carrier sys- 
tem, PAA, PNA, and Northwest, urg- 
ing non-renewal of Alaska Airlines. 

It had been the argument of the 
board’s staff on Dec. 8 that it would 
actually be beneficial for Northwest if 
its Anchorage authorization were not 
renewed. This argument led to the 
walk-out of one board member. 





Because there have been numerous 
changes in the board vote in these cases 
over the past three months, statements 
that the case is now ready for submis- 
sion to the White House should be 
taken with reservations. But sources 
close to the cases insist this is the final 
vote. 

Leading the fight for NWA’s per- 
manent certification and continued An- 
chorage rights were members Denny, 
Lee, and Adams. The latter two are 
also said to have cast a dissent with 
respect to the final network of States- 
Alaska routes. » = 's 


A Quarter Century 


ROLL 


xx Preston R. Bassett, Sperry Gy- 
roscope Co. president, Great Neck, N. Y. 
40 years. 

** Charlie Thompson, Boeing Air- 
plane Co. welding dept. gen. foreman, 
Seattle. 35 years. 

** Fred P. Laudan, Boeing Airplane 
Co. v.p.-manufacturing, Seattle. 35 years. 

*Henry J. Fischbeck, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft metallurgist, East 
Hartford. 

* Donald S. Hersey, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft supervisor-design services, East 
Hartford. 


*Carroll B. Hurlburt, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft coordinator, East 
Hartford. 

*Thomas C. Munson, Pratt & 


Whitney Aircraft mechanic, East Hart- 
ford. 

* Ricardo Arango, Jr., PAA d.t.s.m., 
Panama City. 

*Dwight M. Barnes, PAA senior 
procedure coordinator, Miami. 

* Henry L. Wilson, PAA mechanic, 
Miami. 

* James E. Haywood, PAA master 
mechanic, Brownsville. 

* Howard Reimel, Douglas Aircraft 
hydraulics and landing gear leadman, 
Santa Monica. 

* Catherine Simokat, Secretary to 
Igor I. Sikorsky, Sikorsky Aircraft, 
Bridgeport. 

* Martin Dardani, Sikorsky Aircraft 
machinist, Bridgeport. 

*W. H. Moore, AA captain, Fort 


Worth. 

x J. B. Boyd, AA ass’t supt., flight, 
Chicago. 

*G. V. Zoller, AA operations mer., 
Wilmington. 


*xH. W. Susott, AA captain, Tulsa. 

*C. C. Wehrung, AA captain, Fort 
Worth. 

*xG. F. Davis, AA flight dispatch 
mgr., Nashville. 

*x*David Rittenhouse, Grumman, 
v.p.-production, Bethpage, N. Y. 37 
years. 

*«*xE. F. Burton, Douglas, chief en- 
gineer, Santa Monica. 30 years. 

*George F. Titterton, Grumman, 
v.p.-contracts, Bethpage, N. Y. 

*Robert L. Hall, Grumman, V.P.- 
engineering, Bethpage, N. Y. 

«William J. Hoffman, 
v.p.-manufacturing engineering, 
page, N. Y. 


Grumman, 
Beth- 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No.8 in a series) 


Here is a job well done —emphasizing the efficiency 
of completely-integrated aircraft production under 
one roo}. 

This is the story at GAP-6 (Government Aircraft 
Plant No. 6) in Marietta, Georgia, operated for the 
U.S. Air Force by Lockheed and now turning out 
B-47 jet bombers and big C-130A turbo-prop com- 
bat transports. Only at GAP-6 is there so much 
room under one roof—76 acres, combining room 
for four spacious assembly lines with a gigantic 
fabricating area where 50,000 parts are now being 
made with room to spare. 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 
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“GAP-6 workers completed 
92',-ton jet bombers ahead of 
schedule while tooling to 
make 50,000 airplane parts” 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier's 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


a Lockheed advertisement) 






The size of the main building has contributed 
much to GAP-6’s fine 3-year production record of 
never missing a schedule— making for fast flow of 
materials and communication, thus reducing man- 
hours. Equally important is the enthusiastic team- 
work of these Georgia aircraft workers. In 3% 
short years a close-knit team of 14,800 workers has 
been developed— with a spirit and determination to 
do a good job unmatched in the industry. 

Already a vital part of America’s defense indus- 
try, GAP-6 in Georgia can easily produce still more 
and still bigger aircraft. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 











Pioneer and Continental: CAB Approves 
First Trunk-Local Service Merger 


i be A DECISION marked by sharp 
policy differences, CAB has approved 
absorption of Pioneer Air Lines by Con- 
tinental Air Lines. The deal, which is 
the first instance of a merger between 
a trunk and a local service carrier, will 
be consummated as soon as various 
labor conditions attached to CAB ap- 
proval can be met. 

Chairman Chan Gurney, vice chair- 
man Harmar D. Denny, and member 
Oswald -Ryan formed the majority 
favoring the merger. Members Josh Lee 
and Joseph P. Adams dissented, claim- 
ing the majority deserted the “long- 
established policy” of keeping trunks 
and feeders separate. 

Continental and Pioneer entered 
their agreement on Dec. 10, 1953. It 
calls for Continental to pay about §1 
million for Pioneer’s assets and to give 
Pioneer 65,000 shares of Continental 
stock valued at $390,000. In exchange, 
Continental will get Pioneer’s local serv- 
ice routes in Texas, including first-time 
access to the Dallas-Fort Worth market. 

Pioneer’s temporary local service 
certificate expired in September, but 
continues in force pending board action 
on a renewal application. If the merger 
is consummated as now appears certain, 
Continental will assume the responsi- 
bility of processing the renewal bid 
through CAB proceedings. 

The CAB majority found the agree- 
ment to be “consistent with the public 
interest.” Largely, their approval de- 
cision rested on economic findings of 
examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. Most of 
their written opinion, therefore, dealt 


with following policy arguments raised 
in the Lee and Adams dissents. 

® Departing from policy: The ma- 
jority termed its action “an exception 
to, not an abandonment of, the board’s 
policy...” 

Member Lee accused the majority, 
however, of “breaking faith with all of 
the trunk carriers who have relied upon 
the many assurances of the board that 
the trunks and feeders would be kept 
separate.” 

Member Adams not only could not 
“condone” the policy departure, but saw 
the majority’s action as setting a bad 
precedent whereby trunks could get ac 
cess to previously inaccessible markets by 
simply buying up a feeder. 


® Offset issue: Involved is the $390,- 
000 profit which would accrue to Pioneer 
in the form of Continental stock. Under 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
Western Air Lines Case this year, such 
profits were held to be “other revenue” 
and subject to offset against subsidy. 


Question in this case is whether 
CAB can and should offset the profits 
which Pioneer will get under an agree- 
ment entered while it was an “air 
carrier” but will not physically receive 
until after it ceases to be an air carrier. 

The CAB majority expressed 
“serious doubt of the local propriety of 
such an offset” and accordingly refused 
to reopen Pioneer’s mail rate case to 
consider it. Member Lee held the rate 
should have been opened the day of 
the merger decision and the profits off- 
set against Pioneer's subsidy needs until 
final consummation of the merger. 








ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY SAPPHIRE 7 has passed 1!50-hour type-test at 10,200 Ibs. 
static thrust, rating it highest British single-compressor jet engine without extensive 
bleeding and variable-inlet guide vanes. Data: net dry weight, 2792 \bs.; diameter, 
over trunnions, 37.4 in.; length, 127.6 in.; frontal area, 7.4 sq. ft.; specific consump- 
tion, full sea level thrust, 0.885 |b./hr./lb. thrust. 
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The majority said it would be “false 
economy from the government’s stand- 
point to attempt to achieve the addi- 
tional gain of such an offset at the 
probable cost of foregoing cumulative, 
continuing savings which will exceed 
the value of the offset within a relatively 
brief period.” It was estimated the 
merger would result in minimum sub 
sidy savings of $221,000 annually if 
accomplished. 

The majority held that to take off 
set action “would seriously jeopardize 
the consummation of the acquisition.” 

Lee held, though, that the board 
not only should take the offset action, 
but is required to by the Supreme Court 
decision. It is a “statutory responsi 
bility,” he said. “By the very action by 
which Pioneer limits operations as an 
air carrier, it will of necessity realize 
the profits in question. It is all part of 
the same transaction, a_ transaction 
which requires approval by the board.” 

As far as jeopardizing the merger, 
Lee said, “the fact that Pioneer would 
or would not refuse to complete the 
transaction does not excuse the majority 
from fulfilling its statutory obligations 
to protect the treasury of the United 
States.” 

*DC-3 rentals: This issue goes 
back to Pioneer’s ill-fated operation 
with Martin 2-0-2 aircraft. The Martins, 
according to CAB, were substituted for 
DC-3’s which “had been fully depreci- 
ated at public expense by the allowance 
of depreciation thereon as an element 
in Pioneer’s subsidy mail pay.” 

When Pioneer switched back to 
DC-3’s, after CAB refused to under 
write the Martin operation, CAB would 
not allow the DC-3 rentals as an expense 
to Pioneer “on the ground that, but for 
the Martin interlude, the carrier would 
have been operating DC-3’s without cost 
either for depreciation or rental.” 


Thus the question in the merger 
case is whether Continental, in taking 
over Pioneer’s DC-3 leases, is entitled 
to a mail pay allowance for such rentals. 

The CAB majority refused to rule 
on the question in its merger decision, 
stating that “Continental is hereby 
placed on notice that this issue will 
remain to be resolved in its future mail 
rate proceedings.” 

Meanwhile, aside from these argu- 
ments, the Continental-Pioneer agree 
ment provides that an evalution date 
for determining actual assets of Pioneer 
will be the last date of the month in 
which CAB makes its decision. Thus, 
December 31, 1954, will be the evalua 
tion date. The agreement further pro 
vides that a closing date for the transac 
tion will be 90 days from the evaluation 
date or, as it turns out, April 1. Both 
companies already have won stockholder 
approval of the merger. 7. 
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. When its performance characteristics solve critical operational needs. 

. When its versatility permits a wide range of functions. 

. When a strong growth potential is inherent in its basic design. 

. When it is a “pilot’s airplane”, essentially simple and easy to fly. 
...And finally when it’s out of engineering and in the air—when it’s 
being delivered and in operation. 

The Martin B-57—brilliant new member of the Air Force’s family —is 
¢ 
in truth a great airplane. Low wing loading gives it take off and high 
altitude performance characteristics exceptional in the reconnaissance 
bomber class, and the Martin rotary bomb door makes it capable of both 
high and low-level bombing runs at fighter speed. 

Basic configuration changes now make possible adaptions of the 
USAF B-57 to cover a wide variety of critical missions. 

But for the final word on this remarkably versatile airplane—ask the 

man who has flown one. 


You will hear more about Martin! 
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Airline Commentary 


By Eric Bramley 





IHERE ARE MANY stories about 

airlines silverware, blankets, etc., 
going astray and turning up in faraway 
places. However, this one may set a 
record. Frank Howe, Capital Airlines’ 
assistant superintendent of stations and 
flight service, recently wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Guinea Airways, a 
small domestic airline in Australia: 
“The airline business, as we all know, 
is somewhat fantastic. So, upon find- 
ing one of your 
six-quart thermos 
jug covers on our 
system, we were 
not surprised, but 
rather delighted 
that we could re- 
turn it to you.” At 
the same _ time, 
Howe also re 
turned one Philip- 
pine Air Lines spoon. 

. 





WHAT ABOUT using closed-cir- 
cuit television for airlines’ annual sales 
conferences? The possibility’s been dis- 
cussed; sales managers would either 
view proceedings in their home cities 
or might gather in regional sessions. 
Our vote is against TV. Even though 
a full-blown sales meeting is an expen- 
sive item. TV would be even more costly. 
Most meetings last a couple of days 
and we doubt if the material to be 
covered could be boiled down sufficiently 
for a short TV presentation. Also, some 
of the best ideas at sales conferences are 
exchanged in the smoke-filled rooms 
after the close of the business day. TV 
has been used very effectively by Pan 
American to get across messages and 
plans to travel agents (as many as 2500 
at a time), but a sales meeting is some- 
thing else again. 

. * 


IT’S NICE to be able to report, for 
a change, good news about baggage 
handling. A United Air Lines’s survey 
in five cities showed DC-7 passengers 
claiming bags 6.08 minutes after flight 
arrival. Times ranged from 3.8 minutes 
at Hartford to 8.16 at Washington. 
During the survey, an average of 49 
bags was handled per flight. 

* + 


THIS MAGAZINE has again won 
two awards in TWA’s annual aviation 
writing and picture competition. Bill 
Henzey, transport editor, won in the 
business-financial class, and we were 
first in the sales and promotion category. 
Our thanks to our friends in the in- 
dustry who made the award possible by 
giving us their time and advice on 
column items and stories. 


Sales, Traffic, Promotion 


Northeast Airlines has filed with 
CAB for a 10% across-the-board fare 
increase, effective Jan. 1. Result will be 
that on some routes NEA’s fare will be 
higher than competing lines (New York- 
Boston, $13.40, compared with $12.15 
for American and Eastern). Last carrier 
to increase fares was Colonial up 5% 
on Aug. 1. Still pending is a Delta- 
C&S proposal to round-off all fares to 
the next highest dollar ... NEA, in 
@ move to improve passenger service, 
has set up four committees to look into 
baggage mishandlings, on-time opera- 
tion, passenger record irregularities, and 
flight information being sent to the 
field ... 

Central Airlines on Dec. 7 started 
service on its route from Little Rock to 
Kansas City via Hot Springs, Ft. Smith, 
Fayetteville and Joplin .. . Los Angeles- 
Miami aircoach interchange service was 
started Nov. 29 by American, Delta- 
C&S and National. Stops are made at 
Dallas, New Orleans and Tampa... 

Recent Frontier Airlines’ passenger 
survey covering 6984 customers showed: 
4736 traveling on business, 861 on vaca- 
tion, remainder miscellaneous. There 
were 1927 first-riders. Of the total, 5227 
were men, 1757 women. Oil industry 
contributed largest group of passengers 
with 799; salesmen were a close second 
with 728, Great majority of people live 
within 15 miles of the airport; “other 
people” influenced them more than any- 
thing else in taking their first trip on 
Frontier ... 

A “fly now, pay later” plan, featur- 
ing no down payment and bank interest 
rates, was started Dec. 1 by Delta-C&S 
Air Lines. Under the plan, financed by 
local banks, tickets to anywhere in the 
world can be obtained within 24 hours 


of the application without endorsers or 
cosigners, the company said ... Air 
France has set up a “Traveloan” plan, 
presently available only in the five bor- 
oughs of New York. Plan, developed in 
conjunction with Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, will later be extended to 
other areas of U. S. and to Canada. In- 
terest rate is between 6% and 7% with 
terms for 12 to 24 months. Life insur- 
ance is included, covering unpaid bal- 
ance up to $5,000 at no extra cost... 

Equipment notes: United Air Lines 
puts DC-7’s on all first-class flights to 
Hawaii on Dec. 31 . . . Colonial Airlines 
on Dec. 1 substituted DC-3’s for DC-4’s 
on its daily Washington-Syracuse-Ot- 
tawa-Montreal-New York flight 
American Airlines on Jan. 2 replaces 
Convairs with DC-6’s on its two daily 
New York-Toronto non-stops. Convairs 
remain on trips stopping at Buffalo. 

Product notes: 5-Way Coffee 
Fashion, River Forest, Ill., is now pro- 
ducing an airline kit of 48 units. A 
unit consists of 6-oz. cup, napkins, 6- 
in. round tray, disposable stirrer, serving 
of instant coffee, Pream, sugar. Mohawk 
is first airline customer . Tel-O- 
Tronics Inc., San Antonio, Tex., has 
now installed hotel reservations boards 
at San Antonio and Wichita airports. 
Board shows space available at hotels 
in a city; traveler then obtains reserva- 
tion by telephone ... 

American Airlines on Nov. 29 cele- 
brated first anniversary of DC-7 trans- 
continental non-stop service. AA says 
that during the year its New York-Los 
Angeles business jumped 73% compared 
with a 13% increase for the industry 
on all routes (the 73% includes all 
traffic between the points—DC-6, DC-7, 
non-stops and flights making stops. 











STRETCHER PASSENGERS can now be accommodated on TWA first-class Constella- 
tions. Kits, containing support frame, stretcher, mattress, curtain rod and curtain, two 
seat-belt extensions and two cargo tie-down belts, are available at five TWA cities. 
Charge amounts to four full-fare one-way tickets which covers transportation of 
stretcher passenger and one or two attendants (one is required). 
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Now you SEE the storms... 
with Bendy Airborne Radar Systems! 


EITHER “X"’ BAND (3.2 CM) OR “C"” BAND (5.5 CM) 





OMMERCIAL production equipment now 

available for the first time... will permit 

pilots to see storms even at night and under instrument 
conditions ... as far as 150 miles ahead. 

With a slight detour from track, at cruise powers, 

the pilot can see his way around the storm . . . or 


through the less turbulent areas. 


Now for the first time passengers need suffer no 


discomforts from turbulence. 


It means improved flight safety through storm areas, 





ni” ‘Radio 


reduces structural damage from turbulence and hail. 
Will pay for itself by improved flight schedules, mini- 
mized flight course detours and flight cancellations. 

A new era in flight navigation is now available to 
aviation. Bendix*offers both 
the X-band and the C-band 
RDR-1 weather radar 
systems. 

For further information 
write Bendix Radio, 
Baltimore 4, Maryland. 





* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION e BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 


West Coast Sales: 10500 Magnolia Bivd., North Hollywood, California. 


Canadian Distributor: Aviation Electric, Ltd., 200 Laurentian Blvd., Montreal, Que. 
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International Aviation 


By Anthony Vandyk 





CCORDING to Swedish Air Force 
statements, the strongest air powers 
in the world today are the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Red China in that order. 
Next comes Sweden which has 1200 
combat aircraft 
and is planning a 
22°, expansion of 
this strength. It is 
questionable, how- 
ever, whether Swe- 
den will be able 
to hold its fifth 
place even with this 
expansion. 
* * 

Latest word from behind the Iron 
Curtain is that Poland is fast expanding 
the combat strength of its air force. 
Another air arm that is rapidly gaining 
strength is France's, which is reportedly 
aiming at 1000 combat plane strength 
by the end of 1955. Fastest expansion 
of all is that taking place in Japan, 
while the West German program, once 
it gets under way, will be even faster. 
Both the Japanese and German air arms 
will have well over 1000 combat planes 
each within a very few years. 

* * 





Although it is only of medium 
size, the Swedish Air Force is one of 
the most efficient in the world. Accord- 
ing to European reports Sweden's air 
arm has only 23 persons for each 
combat plane, while the RAF has 153 
and the USAF 133. The French Air 
Force has 103, while the West German 
air arm will probably have about 60. 

* * 

These comparisons do not take 
into account the make-up of the various 
air forces, and the fact that an air arm 
with offensive as well as defensive air- 
craft will have more men per plane than 
one with purely defensive aircraft. It is, 
incidently, a sobering thought that only 
four of the nations outside the com- 
munist bloc have air forces currently 
equipped with modern bombers: the 
U.S., the U. K., Australia, and, strangely 
enough, Venezuela. Prior to World War 
Il almost every air force in the world 
had the means to hit back effectively 
as well as to defend itself. 

* * 


It is in naval aviation, however, 
that the foreign nations lag most be- 
hind the U. S. Only the U. K., France, 
the Netherlands, Australia, and Canada 
maintain aircraft carriers and in all 
cases high-performance turbine aircraft 
are conspicuous by their absence in 
combat units. The sole consolation is 
that all reports indicate that Soviet naval 
“ aviation is at least equally bad. 
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UAT-AEROMARITIME, French independent, has bought two Nord 2501's for use in 
Central Africa. It has an option on four more of the Bristol Hercules-powered trans- 
ports. All Nord 2501's produced heretofore have been for the French Air Force. 








A. V. Roe in Major Reorganization 


A. V. Roe Canada has undertaken 
a major reorganization of corporate 
structure. Two new companies have been 
formed and a third purchased to make 
a three-company group with A. V. Roe 
Canada as the parent company. This 
new Canadian group is, in turn, directly 
owned by Britain’s Hawker Siddeley 
Group. 

The three subsidiary companies of 
A. V. Roe Canada are: Avro Aircraft, 
formed out of the aircraft division; 
Orenda Engines, formed out of the gas 
turbine division; and Canadian Steel 
Improvement, producer of light alloy 
and titanium precision forgings and 
castings, purchased from the Hawker 
Siddeley Group for cash. 

Most important of the companies, 
which have a combined backlog of some 
$650 million, is Avro Aircraft, currently 
building 530 CF-100 Mark IV all- 
weather fighters for the RCAF (over 300 
have been completed) and is working 
on an RCAF prototype development 
order for the CF-105. Latter is a delta- 
wing interceptor with a top speed of 
some 1250 mph, a range of over 1500 
miles, and a gross weight of about 
55,000 lbs. The first CF-105 free-flight 
scale model is expected to fly early in 
1955, but production aircraft will not be 
available before 1959 or 1960. 

The prototype CF-105 will have two 
P&W J57’s, but production planes are 
scheduled to use the 20,000-lb.-thrust 
P.S. 13, developed by Orenda Engines. 
This is a twin-spool unit featuring ex- 
tensive use of titanium. 


Manufacturing Briefs 

Three Japanese aircraft firms have 
submitted jet trainer projects to the 
National Defense Agency for sponsor- 
ship. Shin Mitsubishi’s design is desig- 
nated JTM-1. It would be equipped with 
a Turbomeca Marbore or a Japan Jet 
Engine JO-1 turbojet. One of its fea- 
tures is a considerably swept-back wing. 

Fuji has submitted two designs: the 
FJT-51 with swept wing and powered 
by a 4500-lb.-thrust jet, and the FJT-21, 
a 250-mph class trainer somewhat re- 


sembling the Beechcraft Mentor with 
a low-power engine (Marbore, JO-1 or 
Fairchild J44) . The Shin Meiwa 
company’s design is designated KJT-01 
and would be powered by a 4500-lb.- 
thrust jet. No other details are available. 
SNCA du Sud-Est is likely to fly its 
Durandal supersonic fighter early in 
1955. Another of the French company’s 
designs, the Alouette II helicopter, 
powered by an Artouste II turbine, is 
due to fly in the early spring... 
SNCA du Sud-Ouest is to build a pre- 
production batch of 10 Djinn helicop- 
ters for the French ground forces... 
Britain’s Folland Midge (1640-lb.-thrust 
Viper jet) has dived supersonically. 


Military Briefs 
The RAF will form its first Vickers 
Valiant jet bomber squadron in March... 
Ethiopia is planning to acquire some 
jet fighters, probably Swedish Saab-29's 
. . The Netherlands is to get 35 heli- 
copters under MDAP for use by the 
air force and army. All will be flown 
and maintained by the air force... 
The French Air Force now has three 
operation squadrons of SNCASE Mis- 
trals (improved Vampires) ... The 
Nicaraguan Air Force has acquired 25 
surplus North American F-51 fighters 
from the Swedish Air Force, reportedly 
in barter for cotton. 


Transport Briefs 
KLM next summer will operate 
three Amsterdam-New York flights 
daily—two tourist and one first-class 
.. . Japan Air Lines will start a twice- 
weekly service between Tokyo-Okinawa- 
Hong Kong on February 4... Silver City 
Airways plans to start car-ferry opera- 
tions between Northwest England and 
Northern Ireland and between South- 
west Scotland and Northern Ireland 
Italy’s Alitalia is obtaining two 
more Convair 340’s Germany’s 
Lufthansa has taken delivery in Ham- 
burg of two of its four Convair 340’s .. . 
Nieuw Guinea Luchtvaart has started 
operations in Dutch New Guinea with 
two de Havilland-Canada Beavers. 
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NEED 
SPARE PARTS ? 








You can look to Canadair as a permanent, reliable, fully 


authorized source for spare parts for C47/DC3 type aircraft. gaa 


Canadair has in stock thousands of components, assemblies, — 
detail parts, accessories, hardware and vendor items; Vn_—_—— 
A4 PS 





and requirements that cannot be filled from stock 
are being manufactured to latest specifications. 


Servicing over 100 airlines in 45 different countries, 
Canadair lists among its clientele the world’s 
foremost aircraft operators. 

It will pay you to deal with Canadair 

— an established Company with a world-wide 
reputation for dependable manufacture. 
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HAT WERE ALL you folks doing 

in the year 1660? I know I was 
around somewhere, the way my bones 
are creaking these days, but my mem- 
ory’s slipped and for the life of me I 
can’t remember 1660. But it was quite a 
year, especially in Brussels, Belgium. 
Seems that they had a restaurant open- 
ing over there and while I can’t imagine 
missing any inaugurals, dedications, 
openings, and launchings, I must have 
passed this one by. 


It was quite a building. Large flat 
Spanish bricks, oaken beams, and the 
front was in Italo-Flemish style with 
skewbacked gables. It was on a narrow 
street just off the old town hall square. 


As you may have already suspected, 
the point about this old restaurant is 
that it’s still going strong. Sometime in 
the 19th Century the management be- 
gan calling it “L’Epaule de Mouton,” 
which in perfectly simple English means 
“Shoulder of Lamb.” The present owner 
is Monsieur Chantraine and he and his 
tiny restaurant—just seven tables—are 
famed all over Europe. 


AAP’s Bill Stackpole and I were 
taken there in September by Bob Mail- 
lard and Julius Baus of Sabena. Unfor- 
tunately for me, I was off my feed as a 
result of two preceding weeks in London 
and Paris and being surfeited with rich 
foods and wines and whatnot. I didn’t 
care if I ate for a week, but that didn’t 
go for Bill Stackpole who maintains in 
perfect order an iron stomach and rigid 
constitution. 


Proud of Souffle Ike 

M. Chantraine has dreamed up no 
less than 83 exclusive culinary creations. 
Everything’s prepared to order. He's 
quite proud of his Souffle Ike, in honor 
of President Eisenhower. Bill Stackpole 
says the lobster creation he ordered 
was the finest single dish he’s ever 
tasted. I got by with a steak which 
would have been fine if I’d been hungry. 
Next time I’m going to work up a real 
appetite, because M. Chantraine’s tiny 
eating place is worth recommending 
most highly. 


And while I’m on restaurants, let 
me tip you off on a very good one in 
Paris. Not cheap, but not the most ex- 
pensive either. It’s La Bourride, at 5 
Rue Paul-Cezanne. Excellent food with 
lots of variety, and the bartender turns 
out a martini worthy of the name. A 
flock of canaries flies overhead on oc- 
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Here’s one launching I missed 


casions but they seem to be very well 
house broken. 

On another subject, I’m a guy with 
a lot of idiocyncrasies, which is merely 
a big word meaning that I’m nuts. 
Stated in more gentile terms, I like to 
indulge myself from time to time in 
illusions of grandeur. And one of the 
things I like to do, at least for a limited 
time, is to hire a big car and chauffeur 
in London. So when Bill Stackpole de- 
cided to go with me to the Farnborough 
show in London last September I wrote 
to the car firm of Godfrey Davis, Ltd., 
and ordered the biggest danged Rolls 
Royce they had in town plus a liveried 
chauffeur, to meet us when we got off 
the BOAC Stratocruiser at London. 


Stick my nose in the air 

You have no idea how it raises 
one’s morale to pretend that you're 
sales manager for an aircraft company 
and step out of an airplane into a Rolls 
Royce and drive in style to your hotel. 
Real high class. Nothing but the best. 
Only the government and aircraft sales- 
men can afford these things except for 
those brief moments when I throw 
caution to the wind and let the peasants 
stare in the windows to see what man- 
ner of royalty is snubbing them. I can 
stick my nose in the air, too. 

So sure enough, as soon as we 
cleared customs, our man Hunt was 
there to take us to our car and it was 
a very fine buggy. Shined up, hood a 
half-mile long, lap robe for cool days, 
etc. For about four days we drove 
around London like government officials 
and as for the bill—well morale-build- 
ing is so important in these days of 
stress and strain. (That’s what the Army 
says, yes it does.) 

Having acquired a king-size Rolls, 
we couldn’t afforti to stay at some dump 
of a hotel, so we put up at Claridge’s 
so our Rolls would be lined up on the 
outside with cars of princelings and big 
shots from around the world. I once 
stayed at Claridge’s and about froze to 
death, but this time we had a real nice 
layout. In my huge bathroom was a 
very fine bidet (a squirt job, no less); 
which shows that Claridge’s is much 
more civilized than the rest of England 
and the U. S. 

As I say, I have my fling at illusions 
of grandeur, and then go to extremes. 
Two weeks later Bill and I returned to 
London for a few days before coming 
back home and we stayed at the Amer- 


ican Club on Piccadilly and used the 
subway and taxicabs, and, believe it or 
not, our rooms were on the fifth floor 
and there was no elevator. I thought 
every time I reached that fifth floor it 
would be my absolute last. They called 
it the fourth floor, because they don’t 
count the ground floor as first in Eu- 
rope, but I can testify to five flights 
of steps. 


We went over and back on BOAC 
Stratocruisers and I must say that the 
service and everything was up to the 
usual high British standards. In fact I 
want to pay a special tribute to two 
of the cabin crew members on the re- 
turn flight; they were among the very 
best I’ve ever seen anywhere. One was 
Stewardess N. O'Neill, who always had 
a genuine smile on her face, and the 
other was Bar Steward A. R. Williams 
who worked furiously to meet all the 
drink demands and kept his patience 
and smiles all the way through. I’ve 
never seen a bartender work harder. 


On the return trip we stopped at 
Shannon and then were to stop at 
Gander. But Gander was closed in and 
we came on to Sydney, Nova Scotia, one 
of the trans-Atlantic alternates. This 
was the first time in all of the 42 Atlan- 
tic flights I’ve made that I hit this 
airport. 


How to meet your wife 

I might add to this yarn that my 
wife is also quite a traveler. At the last 
minute she got an assignment to do 
some work in Paris for two weeks and 
during one of those weeks I was in the 
same city. So she arrived in Paris on 
TWA and we were together for a week. 
Then Bill Stackpole and I flew to Ams- 
terdam, Brussels, and London to return 
on BOAC on a Saturday night. As of 
my departure from Paris on the pre- 
vious Monday, my wife was to leave 
Paris on that same Saturday night on 
TWA. We didn’t communicate with each 
other during the week. 


So while I was on the BOAC Strato- 
cruiser from London to Shannon to 
Nova Scotia to New York, my wife was 
on a TWA Constellation from Paris to 
Iceland to New York. She arrived 45 
minutes ahead of me and was waiting 
in the Idlewild customs hall when I 
came through, and we joined forces 
and baggage to return to Washington 
together. Kinda crazy life, I guess, but 
never a dull moment. eee 
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This versatile, light personnel transport and 
instrument-trainer is helping the United States 
Armed Forces to win the battle against time 
waste. Cruising at speeds up to 200 miles per 
hour, this rugged, dependable Beechcraft is 
cutting military travel time by as much as 75 
per cent. As the U. S. Army’s efficient transport, 
it has accomplished many important missions 
both in the United States and abroad. 


The Beechcraft 1-238 is the largest fixed-wing 
airplane flown by the U. S. Army Ground Forces. 
A civilian version, the famous Beechcraft Twin- 
Bonanza, is a popular member of The Air Fleet 
of American Business. 
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Mission Accomplished 


For economy of purchase, operation, and main- 
tenance, no other airplane in its class can equal 
the Beechcraft L-23B. This comparison alone 
has won numerous awards for Beechcraft against 
all competition. 


Beechcrafts are serving all branches of our 
Armed Forces, and many government agencies 
have found Beechcrafts their answer to time and 


economy problems. 
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Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Beech Builds: USAF T-34 © USNavy T-34 © USArmy L-23 © USAF C-45 © Model E35 Bonanza * Model C50 Twin-Bonanza © Super 18 Executive Transport 
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— LEAR AUTO PILOT GYROS — 


Approved Repair Station—One of the Many RAS Services 


READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


OVERHAULED 


READING, PA. 








Lambert Field 
St. Louis, Mo 


NAVCO UNC. teérryhitt 5-151! 


Has all Ss and Supplies for Executive 
BEECH 


— 
Airframe Eng Radios 
A.R.C. Bendix Collins “tow 
P&W Continental Wright Goodrich Goodyear 








EXECUTIVE — PILOTS — PRIVATE 
Snack Bar—Unicom—Lights 
50 Mi. S. Washington, D. C. 
SHANNON AIRPORT 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Fast Ground Transportation—Bus— 
Train—Our Suburban Taxi Service 
PH: ESsex 3-4431 80-91 Octane 





SUPER-92 


over 200 mph for your DC-3 
CAA Approved—better single engine—lower costs 
Fully interchangeable with —92 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Lewis, Mo. 








WANTED 

2 C-46F Cargo Planes 
All specifications and complete descrip- 
tion of Aircraft to be included with sale 
prices in first letter. Send replies to 

BOX 897 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 
Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. 


offer your choice of 


1 DAY 2 DAY 3 DAY 
100 hour 100 hour 
INSPECTIONS ..OR.. OVERHAULS 
for 
BEECHCRAFT Dc-3 LODESTAR 








Experimental and Production Precision 
Erase, Record & Playhack Magnetic Heads 


STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
Hollywood 38, California 











HANGARS, B-17 TYPE 


All steel arch roof bolted design, size 
147’ x 162’ built to Military Invitation 
dated June 5, 1952. All parts cleaned 
and repainted except new galvanized 
cover. Certified unused, corrosion free. 
Packaged for ocean shipment with 
Manual TM5-9612 and all blueprints 
including foundation plan. Located 
Los Angeles but can ship to Gulf or 
East Coast ports at low rate. We guar- 
antee completeness. Price $29,000.00 
less rolling doors. Send $10.00 for 
Technical Manual TM5-9612. 


ANDERSON AIRCRAFT CORP. 


1700 Sawtelle Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Cal. 
Phone: Arizona 3-2681 











COMPLETE SET 1928 Wright Aeronautical 
prints by Frank Lemon. A real collector’s 
item in aviation. $400 or best offer. Ad- 
dress Box 895, American Aviation, 1025 S aoa 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 











st"cours REMMERT-WERNER yoreoo 








WANTED AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 
Surplus or Termination Inventories 
Hardware—Electrical, or Components 

Also Raw Stock, Rod and Bar 
Stainless, Aluminum, Steel, Brass 
Send lists for cash offer to: 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9050 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Cal. 











Who's who 


in world aviation? Coming soon, 
first edition, complete interna- 
tional reference volume, biog- 
raphies of 3,000 aviation leaders. 
Write for details about WHO'S 
WHO IN WORLD AVIATION, 
9th Floor, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











LOCKHEED PARTS 
LODESTAR—CONNIE 


Fuselages - Wings - Nose Sections 
Ailerons - Flaps - Rudders - Land- 
ing Gears - Wheels - Dem. Power 
Plant Units - Doors and other items 
as well as ali component airframe 
Darts. 
Transport Aircraft—Engines— 
Airline Equipment 
A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres. 


IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


N. Y¥.—CIRCLE 5-6920 











NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK, N. J 
MARKET 2-0963-4 


full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 
Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
respendence to Classified Advertising Department, American 
Aviation Publications, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 


Help Wanted 





AVIATION SUPPORTERS—Be a registered 
CONFEDERATE -_ FORCE COLONSL. 
Your LD. -— 9x12 Commission and 06” 
Wing Decal $1.00. CAF Natl. Record 
Center, Box site. Fort Worth 8, Texas. 


AMBITIOUS A & E MECHANIC 
Ex-Pilot or Powerplant Engineer, capable of 
growing with company as a Sales and Serv- 
ice Representative. $6,000 yearly to start. 
Must have good background in engine over- 
haul and operations. Much travel. Base in 
Southern California. Send letter of qualifi- 
cations to Box 898, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 





Situations Wanted 


AVIATION STOCKROOM OR WAREHOUSE 
MANAGER, ten years experience, layout, 
set-up, operation, inventory, AN, codes, 
catalogs, identification, preservation, ma- 
terial handling devices. Married, 37, 42 
month WW II Naval Aviation. References. 
permanent. Box 896, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








FOR SALE 
WOVEN FIBERGLASS cloth, 46” width, vinyl 
coated, cream color, firm finish; for neat 
and efficient covering of Fiberglass insulat- 
ing felt. Large or small quantities at well 
below replacement value. Edward A. Early, 
Rumson, N. J. 





ENGRAVING—We will do your Aeronauti- 
cal engraving job in the shortest time and 
at a reasonable price. Send us your specifi- 
cations for quotations and delivery esti- 
mate. Nemo Plastics and Engraving Co., 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis, Minn. 





—— 


® 


Facts about the 


OFFICIAL AIRLINE 
GUIDE 


ov Guide of its kind in the 

S. containing accurately 
ae schedules, rates, regu- 
lations of all national, inter- 
national passenger and cargo 
certificated air transport com- 


panies. Published monthly. Over 
500 pages of valuable data for 
everyone using air travel or air 
transport in any way. Features 


include: Indexes of Airlines 
Cities Served, Maps, Connection 
Time Allowance Tables, De-Cod- 
ing of City Code Designators 
Air Freight and Express Infor- 
mation, and many other useful 
aids: Subscription rates: $13.50 
per year for U.S.A., Possessions. 
$14 per year for Canada. All 
other countries $15 per year 
Official Airline Guide, 139 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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viation Reader’ Service 


* USE THE PREPAID reply cards on this page for full in- 


formation about any product or service 


AMERICAN AVIATION. 


advertised in 


To get this data, fill out page numbers in spaces provided on 
card. If more than one advertiser appears on a page, please 


fill in advertiser’s name. 


* FOR INFORMATION concerning New Products, Technical 
Literature, or equipment mentioned in the editorial pages 


of this issue: 


Please circle the numbers shown on the reply card which corres- 
pond to the numbers appearing beneath the items described 


in AMERICAN AVIATION. 


* YOUR REQUESTS for information will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies conce 





INDUSTRY AIDS FOR THE ASKING 
Useful literature, films, etc. on a variety of technical and 


engineering 
ELECTRONICS DICTIONARY. Over 
electron 


Wu, ie soedaied ls 

a 

pee Soe by Hufford 
ine Works, Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS. “Axivane” fens 
for aviation and electronics described 
in 6page bulletin (J-6!4) of the Joy 
Manufacturing Co. 


Circle No. 52 on Reader Service Card. 
MOTOR-GENERATORS. New line 
M-G escribed 


OAS MACHINES. Perma- 
nent 8-pag folder on pment 
for ear ak: onan 
Balance Engineering Co. 

Circle No. 54 on Reader Service Card. 


EXTRUSIONS. Theory, specs, and 
of extrusions described in an 


types 
circular out Precision 
8-page put by 
Circle No. 55 on Reader Service Cord. 


atten fa (Peles Ryn 
price 1-53-4) on gages, 
and accessories manufactured 

by The Sheffield Corp. 
Circle No. 56 on Reader Service Card. 


TEST INSTRUMENTS. New line of 
electronic instruments (oscillators, am- 
plifiers, etc.) described in leaflet (FL- 
9-54) by Beckman Instruments, Inc. 

Circle No. 57 on Reader Service Card. 


} 


MOTOR. Specs and performance 

curves of a motor are 

> Amel 23) by the 

Circle No. 58 on Reader Service Card. 
— 


free unless otherwise noted. 


Circle Ne. 59 on Reader Service Card. 
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READER SERVICE DEPT. 

AMERICAN AVIATION 

LaGuardia Airport Station 71, 
New York 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 2455-R (Sec. 510 P.L.& R.) Washington, D. C. 











AMERICAN AVIATION 

Reader Service Card 
Expires 30 days after Dec. 20, 1954 
(After that date write on letterheed describing date wanted) 
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. CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
59 , 
Jor today’s needs 
67 e 
: and tomorrow’ 
2 requirements 
16 
49 
64 
61 
39 
2 
‘ A STORY WORTH 
50 
s REPEATING 
13 
, During the past year, our advertising has 
20 emphasized and re-emphasized one significant 
5 fact. For over thirty years, Bendix Products 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation has 
« employed the I: f trained special- 
ployed the largest group of trained specia 
55 ists in the fields of fuel metering, landing gear, 
51 wheel and brake equipment to be found any- 
where in the aviation industry. 
” It is indeed a story well worth repeating for 
15 obviously out of this vast reservoir of special- 
ized experience can come better designed prod- 
35 ucts, lower cost and on-schedule production. 
ul It is in fact the principal reason why leading 
air frame builders and engine manufacturers 
a turn to Bendix Products for the best solution to 
8 their fuel metering, landing gear, shock absorb- 
12 ing strut, wheel and brake problems. 
50 
6 
10 
a . 
: Bendix 
31 


Produc’s “= 
Division 






‘ LANDING GEAR: Shock absorbing ENGINE FUEL SYSTEMS: Fuel metering controls 
> struts, wheels, brakes, hydraulic for jets and ram jets, injection and float 
y steering, Cerametallic brake lining. type carburetors, direct fuel injection systems. 
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Corporation-owned aircraft on the 
ramp at Southwest Airmotive Corpo- 
ration, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


at Southwest Airmotive, Love Field, Dallas 


SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE gives flying businessmen 


the friendly, all-inclusive, one-stop service they want. 
There’s a crew of 18 experienced refueling men to take 
over the aircraft, and nearby in five great SAC hangars are 
scores of skilled mechanics with facilities for all mainte- 
nance up to a complete engine overhaul or airplane con- 
version. There are lounges, rest rooms, coffee shop, flight 
operations room, rental cars and other features. And 
Southwest Airmotive personnel will perform almost any 
service from baby sitting to sewing on a popped button. 

In addition, of course, flyers can get famous Texaco 
Aviation Fuels and Lubricants — quality products to 
match quality service. That’s the combination that’s build- 


ing business for fixed base operations coast to coast. 
Best evidence that Texaco has the quality to back up 
your own good service is the fact that — 


For over 15 years, more scheduled revenue airline 
miles in the U. S. have been flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


Let a Texaco Aviation Representative help you set up 
your operation on a more profitable basis. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION 


INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE or DONALD O'CONNOR, on TV Sat. nights. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Sat. afternoons 


Circle No. 19 on Reader Service Card. 








